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a blacksmith’s shop as could 
England. 

stone’s 
the 


| was probably as picturesque 


be found in. all 
Although within a 
throw of Chevening village, 


little hamlet could not be seen 
from its windows, because of the 
trees surrounding the shop. From 


its broad door might be viewed the 
ridge of the North Downs, rising 
some hundreds of feet above the level 
of the smithy, and heavily wooded 
to the summit. The large room, 
from whose wide doorway issued 
a clang of metal on metal, was 
more than a blacksmith’s shop, 
for at the further end of it stood a 
furnace, with all the paraphernalia 
for the melting and casting of iron. 
Nearer to the door, one at either 
wall, had been placed two forges 
with a huge bellows to each, and in 
the centre were ranged several anvils, 
at two of which groups of blackened 
men were at work, foremanned by 
Robert Walker, expert ironworker. 
In the centre of the hall, between 
the furnace and the door, three 
men were setting up an iron frame- 
work,* which proved later to be 
the first metal printing press com- 
missioned as a stalwart bond-slave 
of the world of letters. Overlooking 
their work‘was a tall, thin, ungainly 


man, past middle age, with a long 
face and a long nose, and a bare, 
partially bald head with tufts of 
hair turning grey over the ears. 
His sleeves were rolled up to the 
elbows. In one hand he held a 
small hammer; in the other a wrench. 
Sometimes he gave commands in a 
harsh and powerful voice that out- 
bellowed the din of the shop. At 
others he assisted now here, now 
there, with hammer or with wrench. 
He exhibited now and then a 
querulous impatience with the stu- 
pidity of his underlings, and his 
language on these occasions was 
more forcible than polite. A strenu- 
ous, quarrelsome, difficult man, an 
onlooker might correctly have judged 
him. He was coarsely attired, anda 
leather apron that half enveloped 
his body from chin to instep made 
him seem taller and thinner than 
was actually the case. This man, 
the chief and employer of the iron- 
working gang, was Charles, third 
Earl Stanhope, owner of those fair 
lands of Kent as far as the eye 
might reach. The House of Lords 
was in session in London, but he, 
one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers, had long tired of the talk; 
perhaps because his own grotesque 
ideas were listened to with 
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impatience by that august body, 
and he now turned his attention 
to the invention and manufacture 
of things here on his estate of 
Chevening, a fortunate blacksmith 
in this, that his livelihood did 
not depend on the strokes of his 
hammer. 

He had been educated first at 
Eton, where they taught him he 
was a nobleman, then at Geneva, 
where they convinced him he was 
a man, and he held that everyone 
worthy of that name should work 
with his hands, and not live 
by the toil of others. Therefore 
he tried to persuade the House of 
Lords that it should be abolished, 
but the noble assemblage took little 
interest in his orations. His men, 
by order, called him Stanhope, 
and each in return received some- 
times his family, sometimes his 
Christian name. Indeed, when his 


lordship cursed one or other too 
strenuously, there were those bold 


enough to reply in kind, and at 
this the noble Earl grinned grimly, 
for he believed he had established 
an industrial community on terms 
of true equality. 

He paid his men well, which was 
after all the main thing, and there 
was not a blacksmith in Kent 
but would have gladly donned the 
leathern apron for him in spite of his 
reputation as a quick-tempered, hot- 
headed man. 

Notwithstanding the clamour of 
hammer and anvil, the Earl’s atten- 
tion was distracted from the press 
he was framing to an altergation 
going on outside the door of the 
shop, and striding forward he saw 
that a horseman, gaily accoutred, 
and quite evidently not of that 
locality, had entered at the Che- 
vening gate, and was now drawn 
up in front of the blacksmith’s 
shop. 
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“Get you back!” shouted the 
man on foot. ‘“* This is no horse- 
shoeing forge ! ”’ 

“My good fellow, I did not say 
it was,’ replied the horseman, with 
a smile of conscious superiority. 
‘“* If my horse needed the attendance 
of a smith, I should hesitate long 
before I entrusted him to such a 
motley lot of charcoal-burners as I 
find here. ’Tis your master I seek : 
tell me where to find him!” 

‘“*T have no master,” replied the 
man gruffly. 

“If you answer in that surly 
fashion, my good man, I shall 
temporarily take a master’s place, 
and teach you manners with my 
whip.” P 

“Get you to the high road,” 
cried the masterless man, menac- 
ingly, advancing a stride or two 
with clenched fists. ‘‘ You have no 
right here, standing as you do on 
private property.” 

** Your master has taught you his 
whims as badly as he has schooled you 
in deportment. Learn, oh lowly hind, 
that there is nosuch thing as private 
property according to his lordship,” 
and the horseman laughed deri- 
sively. 

Earl Stanhope crossed the thres- 
hold of his shop and came outside. 

“The stranger is in the right,” 
he said to the defender of his 
domain. Then to the horseman : 
‘“* Are you seeking me ?”’ 

**] am looking for Charles, Ear] 
Stanhope.” 

‘“T am Charles Stanhope.” 

“And I, my lord, am a King’s 
messenger. I bear his Majesty’s 
command to Charles, Earl Stanhope, 
charging him to repair instantly to 
London, where his gracious Ma- 
jesty, George, Third of that name, 
awaits him.” 

The Earl frowned, and an excla- 
mation of impatience escaped him. 
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“I BEAR BIS MAJESTY'S COMMAND TO CHARLES, 


He turned his thin, eager face away 
from his interlocutor, and gazed 
with an expression of petulant regret 
at the iron framework he had left. 
Biting his lip in rebellious protest 
at this interruption, he stood a full 
minute in silence while the horse- 
man, seated easily on his fine animal, 
smiled contemptuously as he re- 
garded this recreant nobleman. At 
last the Earl spoke: 

“You brought doubtless some 
proof more convincing than your 
own words that the King is desirous 
of seeing me ?” 

‘*T have two proofs, my lord,” 
replied the messenger with a courtly 
bow. “ The first I have now the 
honour of presenting to you.”” With 
that he took from his pouch a 
parchment which he handed most 
deferentially to the noble blacksmith. 

Stanhope glanced over the com- 
munication, then crushed the parch- 
ment in his hand, giving muttered 
utterance to a remark which, if it 
had been overheard, might have 


EARL STANHOPE.” 


cast doubt on his 

devotion to the King. 
Earl paused, and again cast a 
longing glance at his shop. If he 
disobeyed the command thus placed 
before him in writing, he would gain, 
he estimated, two days before there 
could be another communication 
from London, nearly twenty miles 
away. Scowling up at the noncha- 
lant Court official, the Earl spoke : 

“You said this was the first of 
your proofs : what is the second ?”’ 

The messenger replied with a 
sweet suavity in striking contrast 
to the Earl’s gruff remark : 

** The second, my lord, is a troop 
of horse, whose members number a 
score, who are now refreshing them- 
selves in the village.”’ 

In spite of the opinion of the 
House of Lords estimating him 
insane, Earl Stanhope possessed 
enough common-sense to know that 
there comes a point when opposi- 
tion to authority must cease, if a 
man would maintain his own welfare, 


loyalty and 
Again the 
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He could, and probably would, 
have flouted the document—but a 
troop of horse cannot be crumpled 
up like a sheet of parchment, at 
least, not by a company of unarmed 
blacksmiths. 

** Walker!’”’ he shouted; then as 
that swarthy iron-master appeared 
. atthe door, “ get that frame together 
as well as you can. Consult my 
drawings if you find yourself at 
fault. I must to London, and 
may be absent a day or two.” 

Here the horseman’s smile broad- 
ened, for it had been within his 
experience that a man answering 
such a summons had been detained 
longer than he expected. 

‘**Tell Simpkins to saddle Dis- 
dain,” continued his lordship, ‘‘ while 
I wash myself.” 

With that he strode away, and the 
urbane King’s messenger felt some 
misgiving lest he would return still 
in his leathern apron, for it was 
well known that the Earl had a 
great contempt for Court, and for 
the elaborate dandified costume of 
courtiers. 

Earl Stanhope returned on horse- 
back, very sombrely garbed, looking 
more like one of Cromwell’s troopers 
than a member of the Upper House. 
When the two riders emerged from 
the gates of Chevening, and entered 
the hamlet, the troopers, who had 
refreshed themselves on good Kentish 
beer, fell in behind the pair, and 
thus the cavalcade proceeded to 
London. 

During the somewhat tiresome 
journey the Earl remained silent 
and moody, maligning the fate that 
had drawn him away from an ab- 
sorbing occupation at the moment 
when he was approaching the climax 
of interest. From his invention his 
sombre thoughts turned towards 
the King, wondering why he should 
thus be summoned to Court. He 


had heard that the King had‘ been 
very ill, but he did not know— 
indeed, no one except those in the 
Royal entourage was aware of the 
fact—that his Majesty had been 
mentally deranged. Now it was 
said that the King had completely 
recovered, and there were great 
rejoicings throughout England, for 
George the Third was extremely 
popular with his subjects, being the 
first of his line born on English 
soil, and also the first who could 
speak with reasonable accuracy the 
language of the realm he governed. 
Aside from this, he represented 
the opinions, and even the pre- 
judices, of the average Englishman 
in a way that few monarchs had 
ever done. His very-~stubbornness 
when hopelessly in the wrong en- 
deared him to the populace, and, 
as they loathed what they considered 
the foreign profligacy of his eldest 
son, they heard with dismay of the 
King’s serious illness, although igno- 
rant of the form it had taken. 

Evening had fallen, and lights 
were twinkling here and there when 
the gloomy eyes of the Earl rested 
on London. All the long way he had 
not spoken, and the gaily dressed 
cavalier by his side had been equally 
silent. He knew instinctively that 
the cross-grained blacksmith despised 
him as a social parasite, and suspected 
that he had to thank the troops 
clattering behind for the silent com- 
panionship of his lordship that even- 
ing. Before they reached London 
Bridge the King’s messenger broke 
the stillness. 

““My Lord Stanhope,” he said, 
*‘ probably you do not feel the need 
of a word of advice.” 

“I do not,” gruffly responded 
the Earl. 

** Nevertheless, I shall bestow it 
upon you, regardless of the scant 
welcome given everywhere _ to 
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unsought counsel. I make no such 
mistake about you as you have made 
about me. I am in the trappings of 
my office. I try to do my duty, 
yet a single mistake may cost me 
my place. I live in the midst of 
uncertainty, and possess no landed 
estates to fall back upon. If, then, 
trouble comes to me, my lord, I 
intend to seek your aid, for I recog- 
nise you as a strong, determined 
man whose rough exterior covers a 
kindly heart.” 

“Humph,” growled his lordship, 
gazing straight ahead as he had done 
throughout the journey. 

** My lord, it is rumoured at Court 
that you believe all estates should 
be taken away from the nobles 
who hold them.” 

‘* I certainly so believe,” responded 
Stanhope, and he now looked towards 
his companion with the light of 
proselytisation in his eyes. Not even 
blacksmithing delighted his lordship 
so much as making a convert. “1 
can prove to you that no man should 
hold landed property.” 

The messenger waved aside the 
proof. 

“To-day, for the first time in 
my life, I saw the fair acres of 
Chevening. I assure you there are 
many in London who covet them, 
and, my lord, you have but to say 
to the King what you have just said 
to me, and I surmise that Chevening 
will rejoice in a new and more appre- 
ciative owner to-morrow.” 

** Ah,” said his lordship, the fire 
of enthusiasm dying down in his 
eyes. 

‘“‘ There was a time in the history 
of England,”’ pursued the messenger, 
‘** when a man lost not only his estates 
but his head for giving expression 
to the views you hold. Your head 
is doubtless in no danger, but, my 
lord, if you will take the advice of a 
chance comrade, unwillingly tra- 
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versing the road with you, ask yourself 
between here and the Palace whether 
or not you can make a livelihood at 
blacksmithing.” 

““T can answer that question at 
once by the simple word ‘yes,’ ” 





“CHARLES, THIR! & KL StaNHnOrk.’ 


responded Lord Stanhope, relapsing 
into silence again, a silence which 
was prolonged until they had reached 
their destination. 
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For many weary minutes Earl 
Stanhope was kept waiting in an 
ante-chamber, chafing at the delay, 
for he was resolved to return to 
Chevening that night, even if they 
did not reach there until day-break. 
The natural impatience of a born 
inventor was augmented by the 
natural impatience of a noble who, 
despite his opinions regarding equal- 
ity, chafed at being left to cool his 
heels in a deserted room. 

At last he was sent for, and followed 
his leader from the dim and desolate 
apartment into the audience hall 
ablaze with light, and thronged by 
the members of a proud and haughty 
Court. Up the lane between two 
lines of resplendent personages in 
uniforms and Court dress, marched 
the titled blacksmith—looking neither 
to the right nor to the left until he 
came within a few paces of the throne 
on which sat George the Third, in 
all the sumptuous robes of his high 
office. Stanhope saw that this inter- 
view had been made an affair of 
State, and into his shrewd brain came 
again the warning of the King’s 
messenger, yet he stood there, and 
did not kneel as would have done 
his father or grandfather. But now 
he looked at the King, and was 
shocked to see the change that 
had come over him since last they 
met. He seemed shrivelled in his 
gorgeous robes, and his hands trem- 
bled nervously one over the other. 
At first there was a deep frown on his 
brow, and he resembled one who 
had rehearsed a tableau, and was 
acting his part as best he could. 
But whether it was the gaunt appear- 
ance of the man he had summoned, 
his unusual tallness, or the home- 
spun incongruity of his dress in such 
an assemblage, the frown departed, 
and a smile came to the King’s 
lips; a wavering, pathetic smile, 
however, the smile of a broken man 
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who had come up out ot the Valley 
of the Shadow, and was not yet sure 
of himself. A wave of pity came 
over the Earl, and instantly he 
knelt on the polished floor. 

*““Ah, Charles,” said the King 
in a quavering voice, “I am 
glad to see you again, but why— 
why—why—why have you come ?” 

‘““Your Majesty sent for me.” 

“Did I—did I?” asked the 
King, glancing from side to side 
almost with a look of fear. His 
trembling hand approached his temple 
and rubbed it gently as if to stir 
his memory. The official standing 
nearest to him whispered a word 
or two in his ear. 

** Ah—yes—yes—yes,”’ said the 
King, and again the frown furrowed 
his brow. “ They tell me, Charles, 
that you sayI should be abolished— 
I and my court. You have said it 
and written it. They—they showed 
me a letter.” 


“I hope your Majesty will be 
spared long to reign over Britain,” 
said the Earl, solemnly. 

“* There—-there—there !”’ cried the 
King, with almost childish exulta- 


tion. “I told you I knew Charlie 
Stanhope better than any of you.” 

Again there was a whisper in the 
King’s ear, and again the frown came 
to the royal brow. 

“But the nobles,” said the King, 
“the rights of property——”’ The 
King stammered, and could go no 
farther, his eyes staring, and his 
hands agitated. Then the noble on 
his left spoke : 

‘Craving your Majesty’s pardon,” 
he said, “* Lord Stanhope has already 
answered. His well-known loyalty 
tohis King ;_ the wordshe has spoken 
regarding your Majesty to-night, 
makes further question unnecessary. 
The King, as the source of power, 
includes the nobility.” 

Charles Stanhope looked up in 
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amaze. Incredible as it seemed, he 
had at least one friend at Court. Yes, 
he had two, for a low voice came 
to him which said : 

“In God’s name, Stanhope, don’t 
play into their hands. I hope you’ve 
left your cursed opinions at Cheven- 
ing.” 

The King turned graciously to the 
man at his left, smiling again. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. ‘“‘ Quite right 
—quite right,’ when, for the third 
and last time, came the whisper to 
the right. 

“Speak up, my lord,” said the 
man to the left. 

His lordship at the right hand of 
the King straightened his back. 

“* Let Lord Stanhope speak up,” he 
said, firmly. 

“Charles,” repeated the King, “ you 
would rob the nobility of their 
estates.” 

“Your Majesty, I hold that the 
robbery of any man, even a noble, 
is wicked.” 

“There!” cried the King, trium- 
phant, turning to his right. 

** A plain evasion,” said the official 
lord. 

“No, no,” cried the King. “ Charles 
doesn’t evade. Come, come—come, 
we've had enough of this. Rise, 
Charles, I want a word with you 
in private. Take off these robes,” 
he cried, impatiently, “‘ and get you 
gone, everyone of you—-all but you, 
Charlie,” and the King shook him- 
self free of his environment of robes 
and courtiers. 

Theroomemptieditselfwith themar- 
vellous celerity that follows a Royal 
command. The King, disentram- 
melled of his heavy robes, stepped 
down to the floor, and taking Stan- 
hope by the arm, they walked up and 
down the long apartment together. 

“IT have been very ill, Charlie,” 
said George, with tears in his eyes. 
“Did you hear of it ?” 
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“All England heard of it, your 
Majesty, but, thank God, the joy 
of your recovery has blotted out the 
sorrow that the news caused.” 

“Yes, Charlie, I am well again ° 
quite well again, and stronger than 
ever. But I’m fifteen years older 
than you, Charlie. We mustn’t for- 
get that.” 

“Your Majesty will outlive me,” 
said the Earl, and in saying it, 
prophesied truly. 

“I am glad you came to London, 
Charlie. How did it happen? Oh, 
yes, I remember. I sent for you. 
They say you have become a labour- 
ing man.” 

“IT have always been that, your 
Majesty.” 

“They tell me you can shoe a 
horse.” 

“ After a fashion, your Majesty.” 

“ That is wonderful—wonderful. I 
can do nothing. Do you think I’m 
too old to learn ? ” 

The Earl assured him that he 
was still a young man, and as they 
walked up and down together the 
King seemed marvellously to recover 
all his former strength and vivacity. 
He looked furtively around him to 
make sure they were alone, then, 
lowering his voice, said, to the 
astonishment of the Earl : 

‘“‘T believe kings should be abol- 
ished, and nobles too, most of them. 
What have we done for England ? 
I always intended to do my best for 
my people, yet we’ve had war after 
war, and I’ve lost America. What 
kind of king will myson make? Oh 
dear, oh dear!”’ and the monarch, 
withdrawing his hand from the Earl’s 
arm, rubbed his hands one over the 
other in agitated despair. The tall, 
grim Earl, stood looking fixedly at 
him. Here was a convert indeed ! 
If he could bring the King to his views 
what might not happen. Cheven- 
ing was well lost in such a triumnh. 
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“I'd rather be a blacksmith and 
independent than be drawn this way 
and that, never knowing my true 
friends. Charlie,’ he cried, the fer- 
vour of insanity showing once more 
in his eyes, “‘ I have thrown off king- 
ship with those robes: I'll with you 
to Chevening. My arm is strong. I 
can wield a hammer. Come let us 
go!” and with all the cunning of the 
madman, he seized the Earl by the 
hand, led him from the room through 
one passage after another, cleverly 
avoiding encounters with anyone, 
until they were in the courtyard, 
and from there to the stables. 

“ T have left my horse at the—— 

**Never mind, never mind,” in- 
terrupted the King, “we shall have 
a carriage. Send for your horse some 
other time. Be my groom of the 
stables. Order a carriage and six 
horses. Tell them I’m going to 
Windsor.” 

The sombre Earl smiled. The idea 
of a man entering the smithy trade 
drawn by six horses appealed to his 
latent sense of humour. Not know- 
ing the nature of the malady that bad 
afflicted the King, and thus not 
realising the true source of this 
sudden impulse, and himself by no 
means counted wholly sane by those 
who knew him, exalted by the thought 
of the eminence of the convert he 
had apparently made, Stanhope fell 
at once into the King’s plans, and 
together they set out for Chevening. 
Most of the way the King, well 
wrapped, slumbered uneasily, while 
the tall Earl sat bolt upright before 
him, like a sinister crusader passing 
his night’s vigil. It was after three 
o’clock in the morning when the 
ponderous equipage passed through 
the dim, deserted village, entered 
the gates of the park, and drew up 
before Chevening House. The King 
aroused, chuckled to himself, ordered 
the horses to be concealed in the 
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stables, and the carriage locked up 
in the coach-house. Furthermore, he 
commanded the Earl to imprison the 
postilions so that no one in London 
should suspect their whereabouts, 
and then his tired Majesty was con- 
ducted to his bedroom.’ His last 
request of the Earl, who pro tem. 
acted as the valet of the chamber, 
was that a suit of workman’s clothes 
should be got for him in the morning. 

It was late in the forenoon when 
his Majesty awoke, and was waited 
upon by the Earl in his leathern 
apron, for Lord Stanhope had con- 
tented himself with but three hours’ 
sleep, and was in the forge before 
any of his men. He told his workers 
when they assembled, that later in 
the day he expected to~bring into the 
shop an apprentice, somewhat further 
gone in years than apprentices usually 
are, and therefore he wished him to 
be treated with consideration. This 
announcement was received without 
visible enthusiasm by the men _ Al- 
though the Earl did not know it, they 
had formed themselves into a close 
association, the germ of that ‘rade 
unionism which was later to permeate 
the realm. Their wages were so 
good that they looked with distrust 
on any interloper that came to share 
their recompense, and several who 
had hitherto attempted to join them, 
even with the countenance of the 
Earl, had unaccountably left the 
estate, much to the surprise of his 
lordship, who knew nothing of the 
treatment they had received in. his 
absence. 

It was ten o’clock when the King, 
in workman’s clothes, entered the 
smithy, looking somewhat older than 
he actually was, and altogether rather 
an indifferent specimen of the British 
working man: The smiths said no- 
thing, but glancing at one another, 
intimated that they would have no 
trouble in ridding themselves of the 
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latest recruit.. The inefficiency. .of 
the newcomer aroused their con- 
tempt, and his temerity in calling 
the chief “Charlie” called forth 
their resentment, which speedily de- 
veloped into jealousy when they saw 
the anxiety of the actual, although 
not nominal, master in hastening to 
the rescue of the awkward pupil, 
who seemed to be enjoying himself 
hugely, evidently looking on the 
serious smitny trade as a great 
practical joke. As the hour of 
‘noon approached the apprentice 
reached the climax of his iniquities 
by ordering Charlie to get him a chair, 
and when the Earl had obediently 
done this, the embryo smith sat 
himself down in it and said he was 
tired, and just a little sleepy. With 
this the Earl left the shop and went 
to the house, anxious about the 
forthcoming meal for his protégé. 
He had scarcely got inside when he 
heard a great outcry, which caused 
him to retrace his steps in a hurry, 
and there a startling sight met 
his view. The workmen were clus- 
tered into a thick bunch, and above 
their shoulders, chair and all, was 
seated the panic-stricken King. As 
Stanhope hurried forward to the 
rescue he was met and opposed 
by Robert Walker, his chief of staff. 

“Do not interfere, Stanhope,” said 
Walker. ‘“ This person is quite im- 
possible, and the lads are determined 
to duck him in the village horse- 
trough. It will do him no harm, 
and cool his conceit. I beg of you— 
I beg of you!” he cried as the indig- 
nant Earl swept him aside. 

“You can’t stop them,” cried the 
defeated Walker, and the men shook 
their fists in defiance of the master- 
blacksmith. By his introduction and 
deferential treatment of this ancient 
curmudgeon he had violated all the 
unwritten rules of trade unionism, 
and his men were completely out of 
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“IT WAS LATE IN THE FORENOON WHEN HIS MAJESTY 
AWOKE.” 


hand. The tall Earl grasped the 
first cudgel that lay to hand, and 
pursued the retreating company who 
were hurrying towards the village 
all the faster because their victim 
was shouting ‘“ Charlie—Charlie— 
Charlie!’ and waving his hands 


like one of the windmills up on the 
downs. 
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* You scullions,”’ roared the Earl, 
beating about him with his stick. 
“You gallows-earning traitors! This 
is the King!” and now he had to 
cleave his way quickly to the ele- 
vated chair or the terror-seized crowd 
would have dropped it and fled. 

“Gently, gently, there!’ shouted 
the Earl, and now the men handled 
his lord and monarch as if he were 
made of brittle glass. Several of them 
had said that they had seen the 
apprentice before, and one held he 
had been a vagabond that loitered 
round Sevenoaks, but instantly the 
word “ King” was spoken they re- 
cognised the well-known face, and 
realised then the deference of their 
master. The King stood panting, 


still terrorised, clinging to the arm 
of Lord Stanhope, but his fear was 
as nothing to that of his late assailants. 
A wholesale paralysis seemed to have 
overcome them, and _ terror-caught 
as they were, no man moved until 


one took off his cap, and the rest 
followed suit. And now, alas for 
the Earl’s teaching of equality, Robert 
Walker dropped on his knees, and 
instantaneously each man in the 
crowd did likewise, a groan of dismay 
and humble loyalty rising from the 
kneeling group. 

** Charlie,”’ said the released mon- 
arch with a grimace, and a rather un- 
certain laugh,“ I seem to be more of a 
success as a King than as a black- 
smith. I always knew I was popular 
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with the people. While they’re of 
that mind, Charlie, I think” my 
trade’s better’ than yours, and I 
should be rather foolish to exchange. 
I am glad we didn’t send the carriage 
back to London last night. Release 
the postilions, Charlie, and tell them 
to get out the horses.” 

When the great State carriage was 
brought out with the half-dozen 
superb horses and the no less gorgeous 
postilions, the splendour of display 
left no doubt in the mind of even 
the most sceptical that it was indeed 
George the Third who had visited 
them. The only problem that now 
tormented their minds was whether 
they would be drawn and quartered 
before or after the hanging. But 
the good-natured King gave them 
his blessing, refusing to stay for 
refreshment, saying he had had break- 
fast so late he would travel further 
for hislunch. Lord Stanhope threw 
off his apron, donned his long black 
coat, and got in beside the King, 
who, indeed, insisted on his company, 
and seemed uneasily anxious to get 
away as quickly as possible from 
his too demonstrative subjects. As 
the men realised that no penalty was 
to follow they raised a _ lusty 
cheer, and as the State carriage 
drove off, shouted ‘‘God save the 
King !” 

“Indeed,” said George, with a 
chuckle, “it is what I thought of 
crying myself a short time since ” 





MY CHESTNUT TREE 


By H. MACNAUGHTON-JONES 


PASSED it by in winter time, 
And it was bare; 

I came again in early spring, 
And buds were there. 

When later on the buds had burst, 
I found it green; 

When next I came, ’twas full of leaf— 
A beauteous screen 

Of outstretched branches sheltered me, 
With blossoms white ; 

Each petal’s stain of crimson red 
Hid out of sight. 

And later on I passed and saw 
Lying around, 

These fairy blossoms, thickly laid, 
Strewing the ground. 

Then when the summer days had gone 
The children came, 

To gather green-cased nuts, and play 
Their childish game ; 

Or strewing them together there 
A necklace make ; 

Who would not be a child again, 
For that hour’s sake? 

And when in autumn ‘days I strolled 
Along that way, 

The leaves were dropping from the boughs, 
And ‘neath me lay; 

While some of these their colour changed, 
Since fallen down, 

No longer green, but dank from rain, 
Were turned to brown, 


Again the winter’s frost had come, 
And driiting snow 

Had covered up the fallen leaves ; 
The autumn’s glow 

Was gone, and waving branches bare 
Swayed in the blast 

That shook and tossed them to and fro, 
As it rushed past. 

They saddened me, these naked boughs, 
Of leaves bereft; 

The dying year the tree had stripped, 
And nothing leit. 

And yet I knew that life still stirred 
Within the sap; 

That the protecting bark around 
Did kindly wrap; 

That hidden currents slowly moved, 
And held their course, 

That would again bring leaf and bud 
From secret source ; 

And then life’s pulse would throb anew, 
And we should see 

Fresh buds burst forth, and blossoms deck 
My chestnut tree. 

Can we its lesson lay to heart? 
When all seems dead 

Within, and winter’s frost doth fill 
Our souls with dread, 

There is a coming time of spring, 
When buds will ope, 

And that which now seems void of life 
Will blossom Hope! 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 
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“Give her the living child... . 


CHAPTER VII. 
OROTHY could never remem- 
|) ber with any definiteness 
how she escaped from Gas- 
goyne’s publisher, but out- 
wardly she behaved with coolness 
and self-possession. Her most vivid 


memory of what followed was that 
of pledging the publisher to secrecy 
and then finding herself in Piccadilly, 
clutching Dick’s book, dedicated to 


Dick’s wife. She preserved a dim 
recollection of laughing aloud and 
meeting the amazed and amused 
glance of a foot-passenger, a very 
correctly attired youth, on his way 
to his club. After that, although she 
was able to control herself, she had a 
feeling that others must know what 
had come to pass, that her story was 
written in indelible ink upon her 
face. The porter at her hotel seemed 
to stare, the chambermaid, who an- 
swered the bell, conveyed by her 
manner that she knew everything, 
that she could divine subtleties of 
the feminine mind which as yet 
Dorothy herself had hardly had time 
to apprehend or even to perceive. 
The girl looked as if she also 
were torn in two by misery; her 
eyes, positively, were wet; she 
might have been crying outside the 
door. 

“Have you lost a—relation ?” 

“A relation? I could spare one 


She is the mother thereof.” 


or two of them ! 
man, miss.” 

The young man, it appeared, 
had abandoned her for a “ shoppie,” 
a minx who tried to ape real ladies, 
and, with the help of pinchbeck 
jewellery and a new hat, had suc- 
ceeded in alluring Jack from the 
side of an honest and faithful Jill. 

“He'll come back to you,” said 
Dorothy. 

“Not ‘im, miss. He went off 
in a huff like; and he won’t come 
back. I knowhe won’t. They never 
do. If I’dheld on to’im tighter——” 

Dorothy tried to comfort her, 
but very unsuccessfuliy. After the 
girl had left the room, she marshalled 
her own thoughts, faced the facts, 
speculated miserably upon what might 
have been. If she had held on 
tighter——! If she had continued 
her subscription to an English news- 
paper ! Who has not writhed under 
the torture of realising how insigni- 
ficant an incident may mar our 
lives, until the higher wisdom teaches 
that nothing is insignificant, except 
perhaps our own sickly and languishe 
ing efforts to rebel against Omni- 
potence. 

Dorothy remained in her own room, 
and ate with difficulty one poached 
egg. Aman, she reflected idly, would 
probably have heartened himself up 
with the best food and drink he could 


I’ve lost my young 


‘ 
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afford. In affliction is weak tea 
a better substitute than champagne ? 
Dorothy’s tea was very weak, and she 
lacked the energy to order a stronger 
brew. 

She passed a wretched night. Twice 
she essayed to read Gasgoyne’s book : 
but it was so individual, so personal, 
so saturated throughout with his 
own particular quips and turns of 
speech, that the man, so to speak, 
seemed to stand at her side. She 
saw him plainly, and he mocked her 
with his blue, sparkling eyes, which 
shone warmly upon another woman : 
his wife. 

Dorothy fell to wondering what 
manner of woman she was. She 
wished that she had asked the pub- 
lisher for details. Was she pretty ? 
Clever ? Goodand kind ? She must 
have great qualities, to be sure, 
or Dick would not have chosen 
her. Had Dick told her about 


Crystal ? 
Dorothy spent an hour at least 
resolving this last question into its 


elements. Long before that time she 
realised almost with amazement that 
the shock she had undergone had 
changed her into a creature hardly 
recognisable. In her jealousy, her 
misery, her futile rage, she knew that 
she had become even as poor Crystal. 
She could feel her nails upon the 
wife’s cheeks. She desired intensely 
to injure her and him, to injure 
each—a subtler injury—through the 
medium of the other. 

And Min was the weapon which the 
Fates had thrust into her hand. 
Before the honeymoon had waned, 
bride and groom would know of 
Min’s existence. Min, who was 
no pitiful waif of the gutter, but a 
strong masterful man-child. 

One would prefer to pass over in 
decent silence this phase in a good 
and tender woman’s life. It is 
like looking at foxed and discoloured 
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pages in a really fine edition of a 
book we love, but Dorothy herself 
would wish the truth to be told, 
the blemishes to be exposed. 

Mentally speaking, she felt herself 
to be eviscerated. Those who have 
suffered from overwhelming shock, 
will remember this feeling of empty- 
ness, as if the husk alone were left. 
And all one can whisper to such unfor- 
tunates is the certainty that because 
everything old seems to have been 
swept away, therefore something new 
must replace it. In the world of 
feeling, as in the physical world, 
Nature abhors a vacuum. 

The only pleasure Dorothy ex- 
perienced during the next twenty- 
four hours was derived from the 
hateful conviction that Min would 
avenge her wrongs, would shatter 
her enemies. She pictured the scene. 
Dick and his bride in some charming 
spot in the Riviera. The publisher 
had mentioned a village near Nice. 
Into this paradise enter Dorothy and 
Min, with certificates of birth and 
baptism and Crystal’s letter. . . . 

“Do I hate myself more than 
Dick ?” Dorothy asked herself when 
she had rung down the curtain upon 
her drama. 

Next day her resolution to set 
about the brewing of an abominable 
stew was strengthened by the dis- 
covery that she knew Dick’s wife. 
A description of the wedding was 
in one of the society papers. Gas- 
goyne had chosen an heiress, a certain 
Miss Katherine Tabard, the grand- 
child of a successful cotton-spinner. 
Dorothy could remember her per- 
fectly : a thin, graceful, feline crea- 
ture. Many impecunious young men 
had asked the heiress to supply them 
with free board and lodging, and she 
had refused so prettily that they 
remained her friends and champions. 
You will know her therefore to be 
clever. About her good looks there 
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was hot debate. In those days, 
the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and 
others, had been at pains to present 
to a grateful nation an entirely new 
type of beauty. Sallow skins, hollow 
cheeks, mouths with large, full, red 
curves, heavily-lidded eyes, set as 
far apart as sheep’s, and drooping 
heads upon swanlike necks, were to be 
seen upon the walls of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and also in Hyde Park. 
Arsenic pills for the complexion be- 
came fashionable about this time, 
and self-respecting admirers of the 
new school repapered their houses 
with dismal olive greens and peacock 
blues. Kitty Tabard was reckoned 
to be the high priestess of this 
new cult. 

Why had Dick married her ? 

Or, had she married Dick ? 

The latter hypothesis seemed the 
more probable. Kitty was admit- 
tedly a syren: a Vivien woman, a 
weaver of spells. Dick had _ been 
snatched without doubt. The more 
she thought of this marriage, the 
more radical became the conviction 
that Kitty Tabard had captured 
Dick. She loved him, of course, 
and love was an irresistible force. 
Dick had the weakness of a strong 
man ; he had suffered himself to be 
entangled with a woman whom he did 
not love, but to whom he was grateful. 
You will say that his affair - with 
Crystal should have served as a 
warning ; but the wise know that 
a first false step in life is almost 
sure to be followed by a second and 
a third. 

Three days later, Dorothy, looking 
terribly pale and tired, was back 
at Champfleury. Min’s delight at 
seeing her did not soften her heart, 
nor the resolution to make use of 
him as a weapon. Then followed a 
talk with Susan, who said at the end 
of it: 

‘““Miss Dorothy, I ’ad the feelin’ 
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that Mr. Gasgoyne would not come 
back. I know something of men— 
not much, I’ve not had the chances 
some have, but enough, quite enough. 
Whatever are you going to do now, 
miss ?” 

Dorothy had wondered how she 
would answer this inevitable ques- 
tion. 

‘““Mr. Gasgoyne and his wife are 
in France, in the South; I have their 
address. Min must go to them.” 

* Lor’ !” said Susan. 

‘““T have quite made up my mind, 
Susan.” 

Susan looked deep into the dazed 
eyes of her mistress. Then she 
said slowly : 

“You mean to leave Master Min 
with—her.” 

Susan Judkins’s pronunciation of 
the pronoun had, for Dorothy, all 
the force and emphasis of a com- 
mination service. Dorothy’s voice 
trembled slightly, as she answered : 

* With—him.” 

** Well, I never 

“Tf you would 
Susan——”’ 

‘“*Leave Master Min with a Man ? 
What does a man know about the 
care of such a child as that? If 
you leave that blessed darling with 
him, she’ll put it out of the way.” 

“Please don’t be ridiculous.” 

Susan sniffed. 

“What would you do, Susan ?” 

Susan burst into flame. 

‘“What would I do? 


'?? 


speak plainly, 


Why, 
keep the blessed lamb I would, and 


I'd 


not turn him over to a_ she-wolf, 
and a man as ain’t fit to look after 
*imself let alone a baby. Master 
Min’s more to you than all the rest 
of the world. He’s all you have. 
That’s plain as print to me, though 
my eyes are dim. Why, you worship 
him. But oh, miss, you can’t think 
that those who’ve never set eyes on 
him will feel as you do.” 
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Dorothy’s pale cheeks flushed. 

“The father must be told.” 

“Why ? A nice father he’s been, 
to be sure! Master Min will be 
packed off to the Foundling——” 

‘** No, no.” 

‘Miss Dorothy, you mean well, of 
course, but you are a mere child 
yourself. Whatever would this young 
couple do with a baby ? What would 
he be called? What place would 
he have in their house? Why, if 
you plotted and planned to make 
both of ’em wild with rage and 
wickedness you couldn’t do better 
than take Master Min to ’is father.” 

And again the blood rushed 
hotly into Dorothy’s cheeks. Susan, 
mistaking her emotion, drove home 
her arguments. 

“I never was one to say ‘I told 
you so,’ but I did warn you that you 
was making an ’ole and corner 
business of this. Now it’s done. 
But I hate to see you a-throwin’ 
pearls before——” 

** Susan——!” 

“I don’t care. I daresay you'll 
be packing me off next, but to see 
such goodness as yours turning 
sour——”’ 

** Susan 

** Well ?” 

Dorothy paused. She was about 
to confess, to lay bare her real motives. 
Then, in a moment, she realised 
what it would mean to the faithful 
creature with such hard features and 
so soft a heart. She sighed, knowing 
that ever after Susan’s admiration 
and respect would be hard to bear. 
Then she said quietly : 

“You would keep him without 
saying a word.” 

“Yes ; I would, I would, I would. 
I’d sooner speak than hold my 
tongue any hour of the day, but 
there’s times and seasons to be quiet. 
Did that poor creature when she was 
dying give her baby to him or to 


” 
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you ? To you, of course, because the 
mother in her knew that she was doing 
the right thing And now that we’ve 
learned to love him you mean to give 
himup. Oh,dear! Oh,dear! And 
there’s something else—— ”’ - 

** Well ?” 

**Miss Dorothy, you know it will 
be just awful for you meeting Mr. 
Gasgoyne.” 

“I might send Min with you.” 

“With me. No, Miss, that dirty 
work I will not do.” 

This duologue took place in the 
small salon adjoining the nursery, 
where at the moment Min was playing 
with Solomon. The wise tyke, having 
accepted Min, had determined to 
make the best of him. He regarded 
the child as a puppy, and when in 
want of a little relaxation, conde- 
scended to romp with him. Min 
gurgled and gloated over Solomon 
in a manner that might be boring, 
but must be considered flattering. 


And what great man has been proof 


against flattery ? Now, through the 
open door, came the sound of Min’s 
laughter and Solomon’s short, curt 
remarks. 

‘“* And you’d separate ’im and poor 
Solomon——” 

This was Susan’s last shot. It struck 
Dorothy’s sense of humour so shrewd 
a blow that she laughed, and no 
derision lurked in that laughter. 

“Solomon would be glad, Susan ; 
he has been so jealous.” 

*“* That’s over and done with. Solo- 
mon’s got his feelings, and there 
was atime when him and me thought 
alike, and quite right too, but now, 
after what we’ve all been through, the 
teething, and his illness, and that 
awful operation——”’ 

At this moment Min’s voice came 
floating to her ears: the insistent 
cry of the child who has never been 


denied : 
‘*“Mum, Mum,—Min wants oo.” 
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“Tll keep him,” said Dorothy 
firmly. She rose up, pale and slightly 
excited. “I'll keep him; his father 
is dead, and I’m his mother.”’ 

““If there were afew more mothers 
like you,” murmured the astute 
Susan, rivetting the bolt, “ children 
like Master Min wouldn’t live to 
wish they’d died before they were 
born.” 

“All the same I shall not feel 
easy in my mind.” 

** Master Min ’ll be a sight easier 
in his body.” 

“Susan, do you understand what 
this means? It means deception, 
and, later, when Min asks questions, 
it means lies.” 

“Call ’em fibs, Miss Dorothy. No 
woman minds telling fibs for them she 
loves. Wouldn’t I tell a big lie 
and stick to it, too, if it would do you 
any good ?” 

‘** Susan, we are wicked women.” 

** You can speak for yourself, miss. 


I never felt better in my life.” 
But Dorothy hesitated. 
“Susan, if he should live to re- 


bP] 


proach me 

“And if he should die with them 
of—neglect——”’ 

“If one could ask for a sign,” 
said Dorothy desperately. 

“The Lord has given you signs 
enough, I should think. Thomas 
himself couldn’t doubt what was 
intended.” 

Again, Min cried aloud for Dorothy : 

**Mum, Min wants oo.” 

Afterwards, she wondered whether 
a sign had been vouchsafed her, 
for Min came toddling towards her, 
holding out his dimpled arms. Doro- 
thy looked at Susan, who said mean- 
ingly : ““He wants you. Don’t you 
want him ?” 

Dorothy bent down and picked 
up the child, who clung to her neck. 
When she felt his kisses upon her 
cheek, his fingers at her throat, 
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his soft, lisping voice in her ear, 
she clutched him to her bosom 
with passion. Susan glanced at her, 
smiled knowingly, and went out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

We pass over a few uneventful 
years. Looking back, long afterwards, 
Dorothy often wondered why they 
had been so happy. Perhaps com- 
pensation had so ordained it, realising 
that Dorothy was entitled to such 
rest and peace as may be found 
in the placid backwaters of the 
world rather than in its roaring 
thoroughfares. In cutting herself 
off from relations and friends she had 
lost much that most women rate 
highly, but she had gained freedom 
of thought and action. The hours 
glided by with so little friction that 
she might have imagined Time as 
standing still had it not been for the 
growth of Min. From the cradle 
he had shown himself to be masterful. 
Dorothy never forgot the first serious 
clash between their wills, when Min 
was three years old. Susan having 
forbidden the child to do something 
or other, he had disobeyed his too 
indulgent nurse. Appea) was made 
by both parties to Cesar. Cesar, of 
course, sustained authority. Where- 
upon Min, standing with head erect 
and defiant, had said emphatically : 

“Susan says ‘No,’ and Mummie 
says ‘No,’ but Min says ‘ Yes ’— 
and Min will.” ' 

And Min did the thing forbidden. 

He hac to be spanked. After 
the spank. ig, which he endured man- 
fully, he remarked: “Mum _ spank 
Min too hard.” 

““Mum hopes that Min is sorry 
he was naughty.” 

** Min is very glad.” 

A year later, when he was caught 
playing with fire, a more serious 
whipping had to be administered. 


DD2 
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Dorothy cut a small hazel switch, 
which Susan and she tested in secret 
upon each other’s hands. 

Min received four stinging cuts. 
Next day, Dorothy, coming quietly 
into the nursery, found him dancing 
in front of the matches. He was 
advancing and retreating, stretching 
out his fingers till they almost touched 
the box and then withdrawing them. 
Dorothy, unperceived by the urchin, 
watched him in amazement. 

“See, Satan, see! I’m not touching 
’em. See! You'd like me to, 
wouldn’t you ? But I won’t. See, see /”’ 

“What are you doing, Min?” 

*““Mumsie, I’m takin’ in Satan. 
He thinks I’m going io touch the 
matches, but I ain’t.” 

Dorothy taught him his first lessons, 
but she soon realised that he would 
need teaching other than she could 
Shall we say that she was 


give. 
imperil Min’s adoration 


afraid to 


for her by metamorphosing herself 


into a daily governess ? At any rate 
a disciplinarian of a Frenchwoman 
was found in Tours, and under 
her able rule Min learned much that 
he never forgot. Then, one day, 
Susan said tartly : 

“Master Min is 
Frenchified ——”’ 

He was eight years old, and big 
for his age, when Susan fired this 
train of gunpowder. 

** Rubbish, Susan.” 

“* He speaks French like a Frenchy.” 

“Of course he does, thank Hea- 
ven!” 

‘‘And he speaks English like a 
Frenchy.” 

** Fiddlesticks ! ” 

‘* You’re becoming Frenchified your- 
self, M’m.” 

** Really, Susan 

“And so am I. It’s not natural. 
We ought to go back to England. 
Master Min might attend Miss Mire- 
house’s school in Winchester.” 


becoming that 
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This gave Dorothy pause. The 
excellent Miss Mirehouse had estab- 
lished a small day-school in the 
ancient city, and had forwarded a 
prospectus to her kindest and dearest 
Mrs. Armine. For two days after 
her talk with Susan, Dorothy walked 
about Champfleury saying to herself : 
“Why not ?” 

But she loathed the idea of leaving 
her cottage and her independence. 
Touraine had cast its glamour upon 
her. She had taken root in its 
friable, fertile soil ; its sunshine had 
warmed her to the marrow when she 
had felt herself to be chilled for 
ever. She knew every soul in the 
small village. She had made friends 
with half a dozen pleasant families 
in the neighbourhood. Indeed, two 
men of position had formally de- 
manded her hand in marriage. Briefly, 
she might reckon herself bien in- 
stallée, with an assured position 
amongst very charming people. In 
Winchester she would have to begin 
all over again. 

In the end, however, she returned 
to her native country. 

With the assistance, effusively ten- 
dered, of Miss Mirehouse, the lease 
of a house near Winchester was 
taken over. It was a tiny house, 
but it stood in a pretty, old-fashioned 
garden, and hard by flowed the 
river Itchen. Dorothy felt that she 
must live near a river. After the 
mighty Loire the pretty Hamp- 
shire stream seemed but a rill; 
nevertheless it also flowed to the sea, 
bearing with it Dorothy’s fancies, 
her hopes and ambitions, fears, dis- 
appointments ; all that she was con- 
strained to hide from fellow-creatures. 

In fine weather, as had been her 
habit in France, she liked to sit by 
the stream, reading or reflecting. 
The running water was the medium 
by which she held communion with 
the larger world beyond. 
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The parson and the parson’s wife 
called, and then in due course others 
who heard that a young and charm- 
ing widow had taken Rosemary Cot- 
tage. In the cathedral close, in 
scholastic circles, in the mess-room, 
around the dinner tables of august 
county magnates, gossip trifled with 
the name of Armine. The Dean 
put the question concretely : ‘‘ Who 
was Mr. Armine ?” 

Miss Mirehouse replied: “The 
father of that darling child, who has 
been entrusted to me.” Society, urban 
and suburban, accepted this crumb 
in lieu of a loaf, but curiosity was 
only whetted. Dorothy’s French frocks 
were too pretty to be quite the right 
thing ; her manner, moreover, in a 
person about whom Mrs. Grundy 
knew absolutely nothing, was a trifle 
assured. She had certainly an—air. 
The wife of a minor canon whispered 
the word “ dangerous.’ Another lady 
said that Mrs. Armine’s French was 
too good. «A 

It was, however, generally ad- 
mitted that the new-comer’s deport- 
ment and conversation with men, 
particularly with officers, were as 
they should be. A gallant colonel 
described her as “cold as the Rocky 
Mountains.” She refused invitations 
to dine out, and was seen but seldom 
at luncheons and teas. Children wor- 
shipped her; and she gave a most 
successful children’s party. 

Sooner or later she knew that she 
would have to dissemble. The day 
came when an indiscreet neighbour 
asked outright : 

“Was Mr. 
vice ?” 

“No,” said Dorothy calmly. Then 
she added with a composure slightly 
overdone: “I never speak of—— 
of Min’s father. He left me to explore 
the hill country beyond our Indian 
frontier, and there he was attacked 
by some wild tribe—and—and——” 


Armine in the Ser- 
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““My dear, say no more. How 
very terrible!” 

*‘T shall never forget the moment 
when the truth was at last estab- 
lished.” 

““T see that I have distressed you, 
but may I, as your friend, repeat 
what you have told me ?” 

“Please do,” said Dorothy. 

“People are so——” 

“Aren’t they ? Well, tell them 
I am the only daughter of a doctor, 
that I have hardly any relations, 
that my income is six hundred a year, 
that I don’t mean to marry again, 
that I am a supporter of Church and 
State, and——” 

“The most devoted} mother in 
Hampshire.” _ 

“Yes, you can add that.” 

She laughed lightly. The neigh- 
bour repeated the story at a score 
of tea-tables, with only reasonable 
embellishment. Mrs. Armine’s heart 
was buried with what was left of a 


massacred explorer of Afghanistan. 
She had ezght hundred a year, and 
could be counted on for subscrip- 
tions to Church charities. 

More than once Dorothy met people 
she had known during her London 
days, but if they eyed her keenly, 


recognise her. 


they failed to 
And nowadays 


She had changed. 
memories are short: we see too 
many people, hear too many 
people: the sensitive plate of the 
mind becomes blurred. Her own 
relations were buried in East Anglia. 
Sir Augustus had broken down in 
health; Lady Helmingham nursed 
him devotedly ; Amy and her Teddy 
divided their time and attention 
between the nursery and the kennels. 
Somebody had said that they owned 
the handsomest terriers and the ugliest 
children in England. In short, of 
the people she had known inti- 
mately, Dorothy now knew no one 
except Lady Curragh. After that 
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lady’s return from Australasia, she 
and Dorothy met regularly. The 
meetings were more or less secret, 
because of Master Min, who, it was 
agreed, must never know the truth 
concerning his birth. 

“He is mine,” 
** mine.” 

“Certainly he is 
Dorothy——”’ 

** Well ?” 

“When I think of you buried 
alive——” 

“Do I look like that?” 

“You look astonishingly well and 
young.” 

“T feel young and well. 
Moira, don’t worry about me. I 
am happy—happier, much happier, 
than most of the married women | 
know. I wish we could meet oftener ; 
that I could visit you and you visit 
me, but it’s too dangerous.” 

This was said in a small room 
overlooking the Thames, after a 


said Dorothy, 


yours, but oh 


My dear 


delightful afternoon spent upon the 


river. Dorothy had just settled down 
into her cottage. 

“It would be dangerous,” Lady 
Curragh assented, ‘‘ because he comes 
to my house.” 

* Dick ?” 

“Yes. And his wife.” 

“ Tell me about them.’ 

“If ever a marriage was a failure! 
He’s making a fortune and she’s 
spending it. He doesn’t seem to 
care what she does. She’s always 
been fiendishly jealous of him, and 
she has an awful temper. There are 
no children. He owns three impor- 
tant newspapers, and when his party 
comes into power he will get what- 
ever he asks for.”’ 

“JT am so glad.” 

- “That he has been so successful, 
or that the marriage has—Well, I 
won’t say it, but if you saw her com- 
plexion you would be sorry for him. 
Dorothy, he has spoken to me of you.” 


, 
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“And what did you say?” 

““I am such a poor liar.” 

“You underrate yourself, Moira.” 

“TI said that you were living 
with your little boy in the south of 
England. I let him think that you 
made an unfortunate marriage, quar- 
relled with the Helminghams, and 
are now a widow.” 

‘“* You are much too modest about 
your powers of _ dissimulation,” 
Dorothy sighed ; then, with a faint 
blush, she asked : “‘ Did he say any- 
thing ?”’ 

“Nothing worth repeating.” 

“Moira, you are indeed a poor 
liar. Now, tell me exactly what 
he said.” 

“If you will have it—he is as 
impulsive and expafisive as ever. 
He must have been a manly boy, 
and he will always be a boyish 
man. He rushed into marriage as 
he rushed off to Afghanistan.” 

“He tried to find me, when he 
got back ?” 

“If you had not buried yourself 
in France——! Oh, the whole story 
is such a muddle!” 

“The beginnings of most 
worth the living are muddles.” 

‘* T have nothing of the philosopher 
in me. Sometimes I think you must 
have been a tiny bit—cold.” 

Dorothy laughed. 

“Men can’t stand that,” said Lady 
Curragh. “I couldn’t have let him 
slip through my fingers as you did.” 

‘“And what would have become 
of Min?” ) 

“We can’t go into that.” 

“But we must go into that. 
Crystal would have killed herself. 
You may shake your head; but I 
know it. If it had to be done all 
over again, I should do what I did. 
Nothing else was possible—for me. 
Now, let’s talk of something else.” 

It was after Min began to, attend 
Miss Mirehouse’s da-yschool that he 


lives 
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asked the first question concerning 
his sire. Urchins are fond of boasting 
to each other about their fathers. 
Min had a friend, a certain Billy 
Parflete, whom he asked permission 
to present to his mother. 

““Mummie, he’s awfully decent, 
and perfectly mad. If I might bring 
him home next Saturday.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“IT hope you won’t mind red 
hair.” 

“On the contrary, I admire it.” 

“His father is a banker. Was my 
father a banker ?” 

“ce No.”’ 

“What was he ?” 

“ An—explorer. By the way, Min, 


I bought some acidulated drops for 
you this morning They are in the 
drawer of my writing-table.” 

“Oh, Mummie, 
you.” 

He ran off. Dorothy sat with a 
slight frown puckering her smooth 


how decent of 


forehead. The wedge had entered 
her heart. Uponit Min would ham- 
mer ruthlessly. She might distract 
his attention a score of times, but 
he would return, again and again. 
That very evening, at tea, he continued 
as if there had been no break in the 
talk. 

“* What is an explorer, Mummie ? ” 

“Min, you musn’t speak with your 
mouth full.” 

The boy swallowed his bread-and- 
butter. 

**Now, Mummie, what is an ex- 
plorer ?” 

She told him. At once she per- 
ceived that his imagination had grap- 
pled with her explanation. He was 
keenly interested. Authoritatively, 
he announced : “ Billy is going to be 
a banker, I shall be an explorer.” 

The idea obsessed him for a week. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon 
Master Parflete, who incontinently 
chucked his prospects as a banker, 
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and swore to consecrate his life to 
Darkest Africa. Min and he made 
wonderful lists of such things as 
explorers might reasonably hope to 
bring home to their mothers. One 
will suffice as a sample. Dorothy 
put it away in her desk. 

550 birds of paradise. 

1,000 elephants’ tusks. 

1,000 lions’ skins. 

75 necklaces of grizzly bears’ claws. 

A lot of gold dust in a sack. 

One stuffed savage. 

One stuffed giraffe. 

The stuffed savage was part of 
Master Parflete’s spoil. Being per- 
fectly mad—as has been said—he 
insisted upon that, and even went 
so far as to assign it a place in the hall 
of his father’s house. Min added 
the giraffe out of exasperation, be- 
cause Parflete would not give way 
about the savage. 

The result of this you can divine. 
Min asked endless questions. His 
father became flesh and blood. 

“Was he very brave, my father ?” 

“Very brave.” 

“* And handsome ? ” 

“Very handsome.” 

“Could he fight like wild cats ?” 

“Yes, in a just cause.” 

“Was he ever afraid of being 
left alone in the dark ? ” 

“When he was a tiny mite he 
may have been.” 

**T don’t believe he was; I'll bet 
he wasn’t. You was, once, wasn’t 
you, Mummie ?” 

“ce Yes.” 

““O’ course. I get that from you. 
I wish father wasn’t dead. Did you 
love him more than you do me ?” 

Dorothy hesitated before she an- 
swered the question. 

“The love I had for him was 
different,” her voice shook slightly, 
*‘and I loved him, Min, loved him 
and lost him before you came.” “1 ™ 

““T’spect God sent me to make up.” 
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** Yes.” 

He regarded her attentively, but 
said nothing atthe time. That night, 
when she went as usual to kiss him 
in bed, he flung his arms about her 
neck and hugged her close. In Eng- 
land he had grown less demonstra- 
tive. Now the passion of his embrace 
almost startled her. 

“I’m going to be just like him, 
Mummie ; and I’ll love you even harder 
than he did. Poor littlhe Mummie !”’ 

She lay down beside him and held 
him in her arms. When she got 
up, he said in a quavering voice : 

** Please blow out the night-light.”’ 

“But, Min, you know——” 

** Blow it out, Mummie.” 

After it was blown out, he said: 
“To-night, just for once, if you’d 
play the piano downstairs——”’ 

“Of course I will.” 


“Something gay, Mumsie.” 
Dorothy went downstairs and played 
two polkas and a 


valse ; then she 
stole up again. Min was fast asleep. 
But, by the shaded light of the candle 
she carried, Dorothy could see that 
his lashes were wet. And she divined 
that his tears had been shed for her 
out of the purest love that is to be 
found on earth. She knelt down, 
and thanked God because this love 
had been given to her. 

After this incident Dorothy deter- 
mined to make substance out of 
shadow ; to re-create, for Min’s bene- 
fit, Min’s father. She was fully sen- 
sible that however devotedly a boy 
may love his mother, he models 
himself and his conduct upon his 
father. Billy Parflete, for instance, 
insisted upon adopting a very slight 
limp, because the banker’s right leg 
was made a shade shorter than his 
left. He loathed his own red, curly 
locks, because his sire’s were a deep 
brown ; and he tried to speak in a 
deep bass voice when he was alone 
with Min. 
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And so it came to pass that during 
this first year in England a very 
glorified father was created for our 
hero. In short, to know the late Mr. 
Armine, as his son learned to know 
him, might be described indeed as a 
liberal education. The hypercritical 
will infer that Dorothy overdid it. 
Let us admit this candidly. Will 
anyone be so lacking in charity 
as to blame her ? ; 

CHAPTER IX. 

By this time Dorothy had begun 
to believe that Miss Fairfax had 
disappeared from the earth. She 
had made new friends, created new 
interests, had adapted herself to her 
English surroundings with the same 
facility with which she had settled 
down at Champfleury. Being a crea- 
ture of sympathies, she was able to 
find friends and interests in unlikely 
places. She had inherited from her 
father an inordinate appetite for 
ministration. To read aloud to a 
tiresome old woman, to soothe a 
fretful child, to carry a smiling face 
into stuffy, squalid cottages, became 
a pleasure, never a bore. ‘* You are 
entitled to no credit, my dear Doll,” 
said Moira Curragh. ‘‘ You do these 
horrid things because you like to do 
them, because to leave them undone 
would make you uneasy.” Dorothy 
laughed and admitted that her friend 
was more than half right. 

Occasionally, not very often, she 
ran up to town. Lady Curragh 
and she would meet at the National 
Gallery, lunch together at some quiet 
restaurant, and spend the afternoon 
in Regent’s Park or upon unfre- 
quented reaches of the Thames. When 
Min recovered from the measles, 
Dorothy took him for a fortnight to 
Margate, where Lady Curragh joined 
them. 

‘“* Here,” said Moira, “ we shall be 
perfectly safe,” 
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It never struck Dorothy that other 
people might come to Margate to 
escape meeting the men and women 
of their own set. 

Towards the close of this Margate 
visit, Moira Curragh went back to 
town, and Dorothy was left alone 
with Min—now ten years old—and 
the faithful Susan. Solomon, alas! 
was no more, but before his decease 
he had stamped his image upon” a 
son, who answered to the name of 
Benjamin because he happened to 
be the youngest of a litter. 

Dorothy, accompanied by Benjamin, 
was strolling upon the sands, listening 
to the niggers and enjoying the 
humours of a Saturday-to-Monday 
crowd. She was feeling not only 
extraordinarily well, but suffused with 
a sense of contentment. Min had 
recovered his health and high spirits. 
Susan Judkins had regained a temper 
sorely tried during Min’s three weeks 
of illness. Moira Curragh had left 


behind her, as she always did, an 
invincible conviction upon Dorothy’s 


part that life in the gallimaufry 
of Mayfair was not worth the living. 
The simple mirth of the trippers was 
also a factor in her sense of well- 
being. The old men and women 
seemed to be enjoying themselves 
as much as the children. Middle- 
aged matrons were paddling in the 
wavelets ; a grandfather was drawing 
squeaky, plaintive notes out of a 
penny whistle ; a very ancient dame 
in rusty black alpaca was placidly 
absorbing what is known as “ hokey- 
pokey ” at one penny the glass! 
Dorothy attracted some attention 
and a few remarks not uncom- 
plimentary. If she happened to 
speak to a child, she was invariably 
addressed in turn as “ miss.”” Moira 
Curragh had commented upon this : 
‘““Of course you know, Doll, that 
although you are burning with a 
mother’s feelings, you don’t quite 
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look the part. I might pose as 
Cornelia, but you are still the sylph. 
It is exasperating, because I would 
give all my diamonds if I could squeeze 
into your frocks.” 

“* Allthe same, I feel older than 
you,” Dorothy replied. 

Walking now along the beach, she 
was reflecting that she was old. Her 
intercourse with Crystal, her per- 
ception of the facts of life, of ele- 
mental, primal life, her adoption of 
Min, had been paid for by the sacrifice 
of youth and youth’s charming illu- 
sions. More, the conviction had been 
forced upon her that the position of 
spectator in life’s comedy or tragedy 
was hers by divine assignment. Many 
young women come to this same 
conclusion without Dorothy’s excuse 
for it, and most of them, like Dorothy, 
have that same conviction as rudely 
shattered. 

For looking up, she met a big man 
face to face. 

It was Dick Gasgoyne. 

The effect of this meeting was most 
plainly shewn upon Dick, who, possi- 
bly, had never trained himself to 
disguise his emotions. Each recog- 
nised the other instantly, and simul- 
taneously. Afterwards, Dorothy often 
wondered whether or not she would 
have evoked sufficient strength of 
mind to turn aside and let Gasgoyne 
pass, had she seen him first. 

“* Dorothy”; he held out his hand ; 
his voice trembled. 

* Dick.” 

“ And, by Jove, that is Solomon !” 

To cover his emotion, for he had 
flushed deeply, Gasgoyne bent down, 
as soon as he had released Dorothy’s 
hand, to caress the terrier. Benjamin, a 
dog of intuitions like his distinguished 
father, and like him also hyper- 
critical in the choice of his acquain- 
tance, welcomed Gasgoyne as if he 
were a long-lost brother. 

**He knows me,” said Dick, with 
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a laugh. “Good Solomon! Good 
faithful dog!” 

“Solomon is dead,” said Dorothy 
gravely. Her voice sounded cold. 

‘“ Dead ?” repeated Dick. 

“Ten years have passed.” 

“So they have.” 

““ But dear old Solomon lives again 
in his son.” 

As the word “son” passed her 
lips she remembered Min, who at 
this moment might be coming with 
Susan to meet his own father. Her 
cheek paled. 

“We must have a talk,” said 
Gasgoyne abruptly. “I want to 
hear all about you, everything. 
Come !” 

His voice had the same masterful, 
vibrating ring, but the ten years 
had not dealt too kindly with him. 
His black hair was as thick as ever, 
but grizzled. About the eyes and 
mouth were many lines. 

“Is Mrs. Gasgoyne here’” 


“ Kitty ? You knew her once, didn’t 


Kitty is not here. I 


you? No. 
That is to say I was 


am alone. 
alone.” 

She followed him obediently and in 
silence. It is not easy to find a 
secluded spot in Margate at three upon 
a midsummer’s afternoon, but the 
overcoming of difficulties was Gas- 
goyne’s business and pleasure. He 
left the sands, crossed the shingle, 
ascended to the parade, and hailed 
a small carriage. 

** But, Dick a 

“Get in.” 

The driver asked for directions. 

“Drive into the country,” said 
Dick. 

“I beg parding 

“Into the country, if there is a 
country.” - 
"Right, | sir. 
earing.” « 

Dick smiled, as he helped Dorothy 
into the ramshackle vehicle, She 


” 


"ard of 


I'm a bit 
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had wondered why he had chosen 
the worst-looking cab on the rank. 
Now she understood. Dick had picked 
out a stupid, stolid coachman on 
purpose. His cleverness in_ this 
trifle brought back the old Dick 
with astonishing vividness. It was 
not remarkable that such a man 
had succeeded greatly. She decided 
that Dick, having, so to speak, 
selected the line of country, must 
pilot her across it. She would follow 
his lead. He said nothing for a 
minute at least; then, with his 
usual abruptness, he murmured in 
a low voice : 

“IT know this much: you married 
a man called Armine ; you have a 
child, a boy ; Armine is dead. Lady 
Curragh told me that—and refused 
to give me your address.” 

“Moira is a good friend.” 

** All the same, there was no reason 
that I could see why we shouldn’t 
meet.” 

‘“* That you could see ; perhaps not.” 

“Do you know-that I hunted all 
England for you when I came back ?” 

“a 

“Doll, bygones are bygones, but 
you didn’t give me a square deal. 
However, I’m not going to reproach 
you.” 

“* That is very kind.” 

He looked at her so sharply, that 
she realised how carefully she must 
disguise even the inflections of her 
voice. Living at Champfleury and 
near Winchester had slightly blunted 
her weapons of fence. 

He continued, decisively : “I had 
to record my verdict, that is all, 
but for the future——” 

** Well ?” 

“Doll, in the old days we were 
not only lovers but friends. I want 
a friend.” 

“You are 
friendship ?” 

* Please call it a renewal,” 


making an offer of 
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“T live in a tiny cottage in the 
south of England; you have just 
taken, I hear, a sort of palace in 
Carlton House Terrace.” 

“What of that ?” 

“Oh, everything—or nothing.” 

“And I am told the Helmingham 
people——” he paused. Then he added 
in a different tone: “They cut me, 
too.” 

They stared at each other in 
silence. Dorothy had to pinch herself to 
make sure that she was not dreaming. 
Was it possible that Dick was sitting 
beside her? She saw that he had 
grown rather gaunt. Prosperity had 
not fattened him. Then she felt 
his hand upon hers. 

* Doll,” he whispered. ‘‘ Why 
did you let me drop out of my 
life ? Was it because of Crystal ?” 


She released her hand. Faint colour 
flowed into her cheeks, as she replied : 
“* Crystal had something to do with it.”’ 

“If you had cared as I cared——’ 


> 


She laughed for a second time. 
Gasgoyne frowned heavily. 

“Oh, you women !”’ he said scorn- 
fully. 

It was one of the hardest moments 
of her life. Very slowly she turned 
her eyes away from his, and looked 
seaward. He perceived that she 
was deeply moved. Was it by re- 
gret ? Her weakness appealed to 
himenormously. Ina different voice, 
he continued: “I beg your pardon, 
but it has always puzzled me why 
you, being the woman you are, were 
in such a hurry.” 

“A hurry,” she repeated his words 
mechanically, to gain time to adjust 
her thought. So much hung upon 
each word. 

““Why yes; you must have mar- 
ried Armine almost at once. Do 
you mind speaking of him ? I want 
to hear all that you care to tell 
me. I am looking forward to seeing 
your child. If I had a son——” 
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The eagerness in her face startled 
him, as she asked almost breathlessly : 
“Ts that a great grief ? You wish 
for a—son? You?” 

‘*Am I a monster that I should not 
wish forason? IfIhad children 
He checked himself suddenly, 
closing his lips with an effort that did 
not escape the woman watching him. 
In his eyes lay a look of hunger, 
quite unmistakable. Dorothy re- 
membered a phrase of Moira Cur- 
ragh’s: “ Kitty hates children.” 

‘Tf you would rather not speak of 
Armine x 

Dorothy answered hastily : “‘ There 
is so little to tell.” Then, seeing the 
strong hand beside her reaching out 
towards Min, tearing him away from 
her, she plunged to the depths. 
Hitherto, she had skirted Truth, had 
salved her conscience with the poor 
ointment of evasion. It had been 
nothing to her that the gossips 
at Champfleury and Winchester had 
placed the wrong construction upon 
her statements; it had been some- 
thing that no actual untruth had 
passed her lips. Some intuition had 
warned her that if Gasgoyne were 
told the truth, his love for her, 
only scotched not killed, would revive 
intensely magnified, omnipotent, irre- 
sistible. His Cesarean attributes had 
not suffered diminution, you may be 
sure. What he had lost in youthful 
beauty, he had gained in strength. 
His glance, the grasp of his hand, 
the power which emanated from him 
even in repose, made her tremble. 
A few minutes ago, she had reckoned 
herself old, a looker-on at life, with all 
a bystander’s indifference, or shall 
we say calmness. Now, she was 
swept away by stampeding thoughts, 
by the sense of her own weakness and 
inexperience. 

In a low voice, to the accompani- 
ment of the rattling of the little 
carriage, she said deliberately : 
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“You spoke of my people cutting 
me. Why should they cut me ?” 

“‘ That is what I want to know.” 

“So clever a man might guess.” 

“You married what the good 
Helmingham folk would call beneath 
you, eh?” 

She drew a deep breath. Gasgoyne, 
naturally enough, would ask question 
after question, keeping her on the 
rack. How could she stop him? 
She perceived clearly one way out of a 
brambly thicket of fibs and evasions. 
She took it with almost desperate 
eagerness. Blushing, she whispered 
piteously: “Oh, Dick, don’t ask 
me any more questions! I, I—oh, 
what will you think of me !—I never 
married at all.” 

** You—never—married—at—all!” 

** Shush—h—h !” 

“You never married,” he repeated 
confounded. 

“* If—if the child’s father had come 
back, he would have married me. 
He did not come back.” 

“How you must have loved him 


** Yes; I loved him.” 

Pride, not shame, emphasised her 
words. Gasgoyne, who was sitting 
very close to her, took her hand. 

“Oh! my poor Doll!” he said 
sadly. After this there was a long 
silence. Dorothy broke it, as she 
withdrew her hand from his clasp. 

“Will you tell the driver to turn 
back ?” 

ec No.”’ 

“‘T must insist. 
me.” 

“Tf this 
I—I——_” 
rigid. ‘‘ What was he like ? 
spell——__”’ 

“Perhaps Crystal would have said 
that he was not unlike you.” 

It was the only taunt that passed 
her lips. It did its work. Gasgoyne 
stood up and touched the driver’s arm. 


My child will miss 


man were not dead, 
She felt that he had grown 
What 
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** Turn back,” hesaid. ‘* And drive 
faster.” 

“Thank you,” whispered Dorothy, 
wondering why he did not get out 
and leave her. He answered the 
unspoken question almost imme- 
diately. She wondered if he had 
divined her thought. 

“I want to see the child,” he said 
harshly. 

“Why ?” He noted the quaver 
of fear in her voice. 7 

“Why ? Because he is yours. Is 
not that a sufficient reason coming 
from me? Do you think that I am 
going to behave as your people did ?” 

“ce ER cere 

“T feel myself_responsible for what 
has happened. If I’d obeyed my 
instincts, if I’d stayed in England— 
Let me finish! I know what men 
and women are. I’m supposed to be 
one of the iron pots, but there are 
times when even iron melts, and 
because it is iron and heavy it sinks 
the deeper. You’re not a light wo- 
man ; you never were, never could be. 
How you must have suffered! And 
yet, to-day,” he regarded her keenly, 
“to-day, you look the same Dorothy 
Fairfax : the sweetest, purest, kindest 
girl in the world. Well, it’s a mys- 
tery; but I know, I know, I repeat, 
that I’m partly responsible for this. 
I left you alone, when you most 
needed a friend. Dare you deny 
it ? Look me straight in the face, 
tell me you never cared for me, that 
you were fooling me, and I'll walk out 
of this trap and out of your life. Now!” 

He fixed his eyes upon hers, 
exacting the truth. She wondered 
whether she ought to lie, but the lie 
would not pass her lips. Her facul- 
ties reeled ; and she was within an 
ace of fainting outright. 

“IT am answered,” said Gasgoyne 
triumphantly. “I repeat, let by- 
gones be bygones. I am your friend, 
and shall be your boy’s friend.” 
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Min was digging upon the sands, 
watched by the faithful Susan, when 
Dorothy appeared. At once she 
despatched the ancient handmaid 
to the hotel. She felt that it was 
impossible to take Susan into her 
confidence till a certain time had 
elapsed. Also, she feared that Susan 
might protest, and protest would be 
exasperatingly futile. Gasgoyne would 
have his way. She had left him on 
the parade, promising to return 
with the boy. 

Min’s feet had to be dried and his 
stockings and shoes put on. Dorothy 
explained that she had met a friend, 
who wished to make his acquaintance. 

“And, of course, Min, you will 
behave nicely, and not talk too much. 
You see this is an old friend, who 
knew me before you were born.” 

“Ts he a man, Mumsie ?”’ 

he 

“T’m so glad. I like men.” 

She tried to smooth his hair, 
which escaped in thick curls beneath 
his hat. He wore sailor clothes: 
blue serge trousers and a _ white 
jumper. His skin was burnt brown 
by the sun; his eyes sparkled with 
health and vivacity. Dorothy won- 
dered whether she could have been 
prouder of him, had he been in very 
truth her own son. Then, quite 
suddenly, her heart seemed to stand 
still. She had forgotten the like- 
ness between father and child. If 
Dick should see what was so plain 
to her—! Ah, that was not likely. 
In any case, the risk must be run. 

They moved slowly through the 
crowd of trippers, Min hanging back 
to listen to the chorus of the latest 
“coon” song. One of the minstrels, 
catching sight of Min’s glowing face, 
made comical grimaces. The boy 
laughed joyously, entering easily into 
the humours of the scene, acknow- 
ledging the appeal of mirth and 
holiday-making. 
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“He made a face at me, Mumsie ; 
wasn’t it friendly of him ?” 

“Very friendly.” 

“‘Susan says all these niggers are 
white men.” 

“Yes; they’re not so black as 
they paint themselves.” 

She laughed ; Min looked up into 
her face with a slightly injured 
expression. 

‘“* Have you made a joke, Mumsie ? 
I don’t see it. Tell me.” 

“You wouldn’t understand what 
I was laughing at, Min.” 

“You might let me try,” he 
protested. 

A minute later, Gasgoyne’s piercing 
eyes were upon her and the boy. 
He greeted Min gravely, placing his 
hands upon the boy’s_ shoulders, 
constraining him to meet his glance. 
Min gazed frankly and _ seriously 
into the face of his mother’s old 
friend. 

““How do you do, Master—— ?” 

“We call him ‘ Min.’ ” 

““Shail we sit down ?” 

There was a bench close by, and 
the three sat down upon it. Gas- 
goyne stared hard at the boy. 

“He reminds me of somebody,” 
he said, “‘ but not of you,” he turned 
to Dorothy. 

** Mumsie says I’m like my father.” 

Again Dorothy blushed. She told 
herself angrily and with humilia- 
tion that she was behaving like a 
schoolgirl. Fortunately Gasgoyne 
would put his own interpretation 
upon these exasperating blushes. He 
did not appear to notice them, for 
he still stared meditatively at the 
boy. 

. “Father was big, and brave, and 
handsome, and good—like you,” he 
added. 

“* How do you know I’m good ?” 

*“'You’re Mumsie’s friend.” 

“Just so. What a convincing 


reply.” 
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Suddenly, he picked up Min as if 
he was a small puppy, and placed 
him on his knee. 

“We are going to be pals,” he 
declared. 

““O’ course,” said Min. 
am I to call you ?” 

“Uncle Dick, if you like.” 

“That will do very well,” said 
Dorothy hastily. Again she was struck 
with Gasgoyne’s quick wit in con- 
cealing his name. And her sense 
of his cleverness was even more 
deeply enhanced when he began to 
talk to the boy easily and naturally. 
Undoubtedly, he wished to give 
Dorothy time to regain her natural 
colour and self-control. Min prattled 
away gaily ; Gasgoyne felt his sturdy 
little limbs, his firm muscles. Doro- 
thy knew what was passing in his 
mind : that he was wishing that such 
a son had been given to him. If he 
knew—— ? 

At the same instant, the terrible 
question presented itself: Had the 
moment come when she ought to 
tell him. And if she told him every- 
thing, would he take Min away ? 
All her plans began to crumble. 
Heretofore, her decision to keep Min’s 
birth a secret from his father had 
been bolstered by a score of reasons 
too obvious to be recited. Who 
could doubt that in keeping the child, 
the dead mother’s legacy to her, 
she had acted in the child’s best 
interests ? And Dorothy was of too 
practical and sensible a nature to 
regret the past. Right or wrong, she 
knew that in so far as a mortal may 
she had done what she conceived to be 
her duty. Evil, not good, had urged 
her once to take Min to Gasgoyne. 

But now the conditions were en- 
tirely', different. 

As if in a dream she heard 
Gasgoyne talking to his son. They 
had reached the inexhaustible subject 
of school life. 


** What 
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“We have great fun. One fellow, 
Billy Parflete, hasaglasseye. And he 
slips it in and out. The other 
morning old Mirehouse caught us 
playing catch with it.” 

“Did she confiscate the eye or 
merely tell its owner to mind it ?” 

“She gave us lines, but she 
laughed ; she’s not a bad sort, old 
Mirehouse.” 

“Of course you have a tremen- 
dous chum ?” 

“Yes; Billy Parflete. He’s quite 
mad. Nobody knows what Biliy 
will do or say next. He doesn’t 
know himself.” 

** How exciting !” 

“Isn’t it? He has red hair and 
freckles. The other day you’d have 
simply died of laughing. Billy’s grand- 
father is nearly stone deaf.” 

** Afflicted family, the Parfletes.” 

“Aren’t they? Billy’s father has 
one leg shorter than the other. But 
the grandfather has a long ear trum- 
pet. And Billy loathes speaking down 
it, because he never knows what to 
say. Just before I got the measles, 
Billy’s grandfather came to Miss 
Mirehouse’s to see us, and old Mire- 
house told Billy to say something 
interesting to the old gentleman. 
And what do you think he said ?” 

““T can’t imagine.” 

“* Before all of us too,’ Min chuck- 
led. ‘“ Why, he said quite clearly into 
the trumpet: ‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo !’ 
You see, he’s quite mad, isn’t he ?” 

“Quite,” Gasgoyne assented. He 
glanced at Dorothy. Her face looked 
pale enough now, and about her mouth 
were lines of pain, Gasgoyne lifted 
Min from his knees, and stood up. 

“Let’s do Margate properly,” he 
proposed. “Then tea, eh? Tea— 
and shrimps. Come on!” 

“ There’s a merry-go-round,” sug- 
gested Min. 

“Thank you for mentioning it. 
We'll have a turn at once.” 
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Min seized his hand, and the three 
set off; surely the strangest trio 
in all Margate. A delightful hour to 
Min followed. Gasgoyne entered into 
the fun of the fair with the vivacity 
and enjoyment which brought back 
to Dorothy the hours of their engage- 
ment. Gasgoyne’s laugh was as ready, 
as cheery, as of yore. When she 
looked at him, her heart beat, her 
pulses thrilled. They visited the shoot- 
ing galleries, where Gasgoyne’s per- 
formance with the rifle filled the small 
boy with awe and ecstatic admiration. 
Then there was a punching pad, the 
lifting machine, the ascending block of 
wood, all of which registered in large 
black letters the result of physical 
strength. Min screamed with delight 
when Gasgoyne smote with wooden 
mallet, and the ascending block struck 
the bell at the top of the pole. 

“You’re the strongest man here,” 
he said. “Isn’the?” He appealed 
to the old woman, who was scooping 
in Gasgoyne’s pennies. 

“Of course he is,” she replied ; 
“and you'll be as strong some day, 
my little gentleman.” She looked at 
Dorothy, then at Gasgoyne. 

“The very image of his pa, too, 
if you'll excuse me, Ma’am.” 

After a shy at the cocoa-nuts, they 
had tea in a shelter overlooking 
the sea. Min, without invitation, 
climbed on to his new friend’s knee, 
and, being tired, and also somno- 
lently full of shrimps and brown 
bread and butter, fell asleep. 

“Put him down,” said Dorothy. 

“No. What a jolly little chap it 
is,” he sighed: the sparkle died in 
his clear blue eyes. Then he added 
abruptly : “ My God! to think that 
he might have been ours.” 

“Don’t !”? Dorothy murmured. 

“I pitied you half an hour ago, my 
poor Doll, but now Ienvy you. You 
are on the sunny side of the hill. 
Tell me of your life.” 
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She described the trivial round, 
not without a certain humour: imi- 
tating one or two neighbours upon 
whom the moss grew thickly and 
verdantly. Unconsciously, each as- 
sumed the intimacy of old days. 
Once or twice Gasgoyne interrupted 
her, catching her unspoken thought, 
forestalling her words in that fashion 
so delightful amongst sympathetic 
friends. Then, sensible that she was 
letting herself go, that the old inti- 
macy was as strong, possibly stronger 
than before, she paused and said 
with slight confusion : “ That is my 
life ; andIenjoyit. Whatis yours ?” 
“Mine ?” he laughed grimly. “I 
have my work ; it interests me.” 

After a significant silence, he con- 
tinued in a slightly different tone: 
“Why should I pretend with you ? 
Outside of my work, in which I have 
had the luck to succeed far beyond 
my deserts, I am nothing ; a cypher!” 

The distress in Dorothy’s eyes 
made him mutter half an apology. 

“It had to be said. In the old 
days you could draw the very heart 
out of me with a glance, and, by 
Jove! you can do it still. Ive 
never whined to anybody else, but 
somehow I had to tell you.” 

“Why did you marry her ?” 

At last the question was out: the 
question she had put to herself a 
thousand times. 

“ce Why a 

** Shush—h—h ! 

“ Why? 
me over. A fool’s reason. When 
I crawled away from those devils 
in the hills, more dead than 
alive, what gave me strength ? You. 
If it hadn’t been for you I’d have 
died half a dozen times. But I hung 
on. Doll’s waiting for me, I said. 
When I got back to our own people, 
the first thing I looked for was a 
letter from you. You were never 
out of my head, night or day. Ask 


Speak lower!” | 
Because you’d thrown 
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the pal who nursed me whose name 
was on my lips. Yours. Of course 
I knew that you had heard I was dead ; 
but I would have staked my body 
here and my soul hereafter that you 
were still waiting——” 

She turned aside her wet eyes. 

“* When I reached England, I found 
you had disappeared. You were 
not dead. I asked myself why you 
had cut ali threads between us, be- 
cause I found out that you had slipped 
out of sight before my reported death. 
Was there any answer but one ? 
You had no use for me. Do you 
remember my letter to Solomon ? 
Did you get it ?” 

It lay in her desk at that moment, 
between some pressed flowers that 
he had given to her. 

“Yes ; I got it.” 

““And yet you ask why I married 
Kitty Tabard?” 

““It was a cruel question. 
beg your pardon.” - 

“TI haven’t answered it yet, but I 
will. I married the first woman who 
was kind to me.” 

He moved impatiently : immedi- 
ately Min woke up. For an instant 
he was plainly puzzled to find himself 
in the arms of a stranger. 

“ Mummie! ” 

“Here I am, Min.” 

“Oh, it’s Uncle Dick. 
gotten.” He rubbed his eyes. 
thy rose. 

“We must go back to the hotel. 
Thank you for a delightful afternoon.”’ 

She spoke composedly, conscious 
that Min’s eyes were upon her face. 

‘“*Have you a headache, Mumsie ? 
You look tired. Good-night, Uncle 
Dick—and thanks awfully.” 

“Hold on,” said Gasgoyne. He 
suddenly realised that they were 
escaping ; he did not even know their 
address in Margate. ‘“‘ We must make 
plans for to-morrow.” 

‘* To-morrow ?” repeated Dorothy. 


I—I 


I’d for- 
Doro- 
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“I invite you both to a picnic.” 

Min clapped his hands. 

‘““Mumsie, won’t that be simply 
splendid? You are a nice Uncle 
Dick.” 

“ce But." 

** T insist. 
Don’t refuse ! 
it make ?” 

With some hesitation, impelled 
partly by Min’s entreaties, Dorothy 
consented to name time and place. 
Gasgoyne entered both in a small 
notebook. Then he took leave of 
them, and walked swiftly away. 
Min gazed after him, eyes and mouth 
agape with admiration and affection. 

“He is just right,” he declared. 
“You know, Mumsie, I shouldn’t 
have minded a bit if Uncle Dick 
had been my father. Mumsie!” 

To his surprise, Dorothy had picked 
him up suddenly and hugged him. 
Such a demonstration from an un- 
demonstrative woman startled the 
child. But he returned her kisses 
with ardour. 

“Tf, if, Min, Uncle Dick had been 
your own father, do you think you 
would have loved him more than you 
love me ? ” 

““ Never, Mumsie,”’ he replied sym- 
pathetically; “never! O’ course, I 
couldn’t love anyone as I love you.” 

She felt his hot little lips upon her 
cheek and was comforted. 


I leave in the afternoon. 
What difference can 


CHAPTER X. 

After Min was in bed and asleep, 
Dorothy told the faithful Susan what 
had passed. Somewhat to her sur- 
prise, Susan betrayed neither aston- 
ishment nor regret. 

“I knew you’d meet, sooner or 
later,” she said calmly. 

“Susan, if you could have seen 
them together——! And all the time, 
something was urging me to tell 
him, and if I tell him, will he take 
Min away ?”* 
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Susan considered. Age had not 
blunted her tongue or her per- 
ceptions. 

“He might take him away,” she 
said presently. ‘‘ Anyways you can’t 
afford to run no risks, ma’am”; 
her thin lips tightened. “It’s rather 
late to speak now.” 

“He’s very rich. He could give 
Min what I can never give him.” 

“Can he give him a mother’s 
love and tenderness?” Not he. 
Master Min is yours, Miss Dorothy ; 
my mind’s clear on that. If ten 
thousand fathers wanted him and 
could give him the world and the 
glory thereof I’d send ’em all 
packing.” 

**Mr. Gasgoyne is not very happy 
at home.” 

“ He told you that ? Then I think 
very little of him. I’m an old maid, 
but I know something of men. He’ll 
be asking you to be extry kind to 
him.” 

“Susan !” 

“Yes; Tm = Susan ; 
served you for thirty years. 
oughtn’t to have said that. 
ask questions? Did you 
to——”’ 

“IT stopped his questions. 
not likely to ask any more.” 

‘**Oh, isn’t he ?” 

‘“* And after to-morrow we shan’t 
meet again.” 

“Then you 
morrow :”’ 

“For the last time.” 

“And you think you know Mr. 
Gasgoyne ?”’ Susan sniffed very 
aggressively, but Dorothy remained 
silent. Later, when Susan was brush- 
ing her hair, she said lightly : “* You 
have a conscience, Susan ?”’ 

“Yes,m’m; I hope so.” 

“And it is clear on this point? 
Min is mine, not his?” 

“TI say that the child belongs 
to the womaa who saved his life 


> 


and , I’ve 
He 
Did he 


have 


He is 


are Meeting to- 


.Min bathed 
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before he was born. and has Leen an 
angel of love and tenderness to him 
ever since.” ‘ 

“These are sweet words, but you 
are pulling my hair horribly.” 

Susan faced her mistress, brush 
in hand. She waved it dramati- 
cally, as if it were a sword. 

“You asked me if I’d a con- 
science just now; a nice question, 
too. Well, it is my conscience or 
my common-sense that tells me 
that the worst as could happen 
to Master Min would be to learn 
that you wasn’t his mother; that 
all these years you’d been pretendin’ 
with him ?” 

‘“* Pretending ?”’ 

‘“*He’d think it was that. It’s 
my belief you’re thinking at this 
moment more of Mr. Gasgoyne 
than of Master Min.” 

There was so much truth under- 
lying this that Dorothy winced. 

Next day dawned clear and warm. 
A light breeze tempered the heat 
of the sun and dimpled the smooth 
surface of the sea. Dorothy and 
early; a quick dip 
before breakfast. After a _ dis- 
turbed and feverish night, the salt 
water acted upon Dorothy as a 
sort of miraculous tonic. She got 
out of bed tired and _ spiritless ; 
hardly able to respond to the boy’s 
wild manifestation of delight be- 
cause the weather was so fine. 
But she came out of the sea a 
young woman, sanguine, laughing 
at the fears of the previous night, 
and the jeremiads of Susan Judkins. 

At breakfast Min said : 

“Oh, Mummie, how nice you 
look !” 

“Do I?” 

‘* Your eyes are lovely. And the 
sun seems to have got into your 
hair. Mine is so beastly sticky ; 
but then you don’t wet yours, 
do you?” 
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“cc No.” 

“I dare say you wish to look 
your very beautifullest to-day, to 
please Uncle Dick.” 

““Min, you men are all alike ; 
you think we women make’ ourselves 
nice only to please you.” 

But she blushed as she spoke, 
because she had been more than 
usually careful to keep her hair 
dry. “ 

At the hour appointed Gasgoyne 
drove up in a carriage and pair. 
Inside were two hampers. 

“How many people have you 
asked to lunch ?” 

“* Two,” he replied promptly, “‘ but 
to me those two are a big crowd. 
Besides, this is a special occasion.” 

He laughed gaily, conscious per- 
haps that he also was looking and 
feeling his best. Dorothy found 
herself admiring his general appear- 
ance of maturity lightened by the 


inherent boyishness which would be 
his if he lived to become a cen- 


tenarian. The sun brought out every 
line upon his face, but these, she 
reflected, were the scars of a fighter, 
of a conqueror. 

“You look stunning, Doll; 
doesn’t she, old boy ?” 

Min, delighted at being addressed 
as “old boy,” responded fervently. 
Susan came out carrying wraps ; 
Gasgoyne shook her by the hand 
and enquired after her health. 

*“'You’ve not forgotten me, Mrs. 
Judkins ? ” 

““You’re not one as is easily 
forgot, sir,” replied Susan grimly. 

Disproval of the jaunt expressed 
itself in firmly-compressed lips and 
hair drawn tightly back from the 
temples. 

“What a fine day we have,” 
continued Gasgoyne. 

“Fine enough, sir; we'll hope 
it will end as it’s begun. Shall 
I put in an umbrella, m’m?” . 
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“Certainly not,” said Dorothy. 
“The sight of it would remind 
me that it might rain.” 

Benjamin expressed sympathy with 
this sentiment in a sharp bark. 
He had jumped into the carriage 
as soon as it arrived, sitting up 
on the front seat, begging. He 
wanted to make sure of his invi- 
tation. 

“That tyke makes me forget 
everything,” said Gasgoyne. 

Susan sniffed. “‘He makes me 
remember everything,” she mut- 
tered to herself, as she went back 
into the hotel. 

They drove off, very gaily, to 
the accompaniment of a piano organ 
and Benjamin’s barks. Passing down 
the parade, every man, woman, 
and child who saw them smiled 
pleasantly. People go to Margate 
to enjoy themselves, and each indi- 
vidual pleasure party justifies itself 
as being part and parcel of the 
universal happiness. 

“Really we are doing nothing 
more than our duty,” said Gas- 
goyne. 

He told Dorothy that he had 
heard of a secluded cove a few miles 
away, whither they were bound. 

““I don’t believe there is such 
a place,” said Dorothy. 

** Perhaps not, but if there is, our 
driver will find it, because a double 
fare hangs upon his discovery of 
it. This fellow is the guide, philoso- 
pher and friend of all honeymooning 
couples.” 

“Dick, how little you have changed 
in some things.” 

“We are going to 
to-day.” 

The once familiar word brought 
a pang to Dorothy’s heart and 
a question to Min’s lips. 

“What does ‘walladge’ mean, 
Uncle Dick ?” 

“What! You have never heard 


‘ walladge ” 
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it! Why, your mother invented 
it only yesterday.” 

“Only yesterday ? ” 

*“*T am sure it was only yesterday.” 
He interpreted the word : explaining 
that it might be used in a mental 
and spiritual sense. 

“You see we are going to soak 
ourselves in a good time.” 

“Uncle Dick, why didn’t you come 
before ?” 

“What a fool I was not to.” 

‘ Dorothy lay back smiling: well 
content that Dick and Min should 
sustain the talk. After all, how 
foolish it would be not to soak 
herself, like the other two, in this 
good time, which might never come 
again; for the night’s vigil had 
bound with brass her determination 
to keep herself and Min out of 
Gasgoyne’s way. They had met 
this once, like ships crossing in 
mid-ocean and bespeaking each other. 
Susan was right: for her to be seen 


in Gasgoyne’s company was to court 
disaster. - 

They drove on through the soft 
summer air with the sea sparkling - 
on their right and the pleasant green 


country on the left. In the mea- 
dows the hay, just cut, lay in long 
lines to dry ; the scent of it floated 
to them mingled with the pungent 
odour of thesea. Big wains moved 
slowly across the fields, and the 
sound of the haymakers’ voices 
alternated with happy  intermit- 
tencies of silence. 

“Our driver is going to earn his 
double fare,” said Gasgoyne. “It 
is hard to believe we are not 
more than five miles from Margate.” 

Presently, the road descended 
sharply, and they found themselves 
close to a tiny cove with brown 
spreading sands in front of it, 
and some trees bordering a small 
stream. The driver pulled up. 

“Here ye are!” 
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They descended ; congratulating 
their guide and themselves. The 
spot was charming, and within 
reasonable distance of a_ tavern 
where the horses could be baited. 
The hampers were carried to the 
trees and one of them unpacked. 

*“What can be in the other?” 
said Min. 

“If you survive the enormous 
luncheon you are about to eat, 
you will find out,” said Gasgoyne 
solemnly. ‘Now then, you and I 
must wait upon your mother: 
she is the queen of the feast; 
and we are her humble slaves. 
Come on!” 

Out of the hamper he pulled a 
bottle of champagne. 

** There’s ginger pop for you, Min.” 

They laid the cloth, and set upon 
it varied delicacies; the best to 
be procured in Margate. 

** Dick, howextravagant you have 
been !” 

** Doll, the best in the world is 
not too good for us to-day.” 

*““Mummie, we shall have the 
indigest,”’ said Min. Then he added 
naively, ““Idon’tmind. Susan says: 
‘Enough’s as good as a _ feast,’ 
but, oh, Uncle Dick, I have just 
wanted to try the feast once!” 

““Give your mother some salmon 
and mayonnaise. I’m going to open 
the fizz.” 

The meal was a tremendous suc- 
cess. Dorothy said little, but a 
good listener in a party of three 
is indispensable. Benjamin attended 
strictly to business ; he performed 
all his father’s tricks and one or two 
of his own, cleaning the plates 
conscientiously without using either 
hot water or cloths. 

** Benjamin is still hungry, Uncle 
Dick.” 

“Happy Benjamin!” murmured 
Gasgoyne. He lit a long cigar, 
and gazed steadily at Dorothy. 
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“Enjoyed it ?” 

Min answered incredulously: ‘‘ How 
can you ask such a question ?” 

‘We have walladged,” said Gas- 
goyne solemnly. 

‘*But, Uncle Dick, what 7s in 
the other hamper? Not—tea ?”’ 

‘** You ought to be able to nose out 
your own wares, old _ Father 
Christmas.” 

“Toys!” shouted 
Uncle Dick !”’ 

The second hamper was unpacked 
with even greater enthusiasm than 
the first. It held priceless surprises : 
a model of a racing yacht, a knife, 
a small box of conjuring tricks, 
and a gun-metal watch. Dorothy 
but Gasgoyne laughed 


Min. “Qh, 


protested, 
cheerily. 
‘** These are arrears ; just arrears. 
The watch is a cheap one, Master 
Min ; but it will teach you how to 
take care of a _ better later_ on. 


I dare say you will be able to sail 


that pool over 


your cutter on 
there.” 

The boy ran off after thanking 
Gasgoyne effusively. The man 
laughed, looking at Dorothy with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘I hate to tell a 
to make himself scarce,” he 
mured. 

* You thought of that when you 
bought the boat ?”’ 

‘*Of course. Now, Doll, we can 
talk.””. But for a moment he re- 
garded her attentively ; then, in a 
different tone, he said quietly: 
‘** The possession of that jolly kid has 
made you a beautiful woman——”’ 

‘*My dear Dick, don’t let’s waste 
precious time talking nonsense.” 

“T have learnt to detest mere 
surface prettiness, long lashes, regu- 
lar features——- But you! Gad! 
you're a wonder.” 

** Dick, before the boy comes back 
I want to tell you that we mustn’t 


youngster 
mur- 
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meet again. I have thought it 
all out.” 

*“*So have I.” 

* And surely you understand——’ 

‘“* That we are not to meet again ? 
Certainly not. This is the first of 
innumerable ‘ walladges.’ ” 

“It is the last,” she said, with a 
shade of irritation. 

Gasgoyne threw away his cigar, 
stood up, and came quite near. 

“You were never a stickler for 
conventionality, Doll. And yester- 
day—well, I don’t want to remind 
you of anything disagreeable on 
such a day as this, but you gave me 
plainly to understand that you had 
thrown your cap over the, wind- 
mill.” 7 

** Go on.” 

“That’s it. I mean to go on; 
and I won’t look back. I always 
try to profit by my past mistakes 
and the mistakes of others.” 

‘““An excellent recipe for success 
as the world measures it.” 

** Just so: as the world measures 
it; but I don’t happen to use the 
world’s footrule. At least, not in 
private. Between ourselves, strictly 
between ourselves, I look upon 
myself as a colossal failure. Do 
you know that I’ve enjoyed the last 
two hours more than any two 
hours I’ve spent since you and I 
parted ?” 

“I beg you—— 

‘I am stating a fact. You are 
clever enough to draw the correct 
inference. I’ve worked like a slave, 
now I want to take it easy—now and 
then; not often, but once amonth 
or so.” 

“You must have other friends ? 

He shrugged his shoulders, smiling 
grimly. All the boyishness and 
gladness had faded fout of his 
strong face, as he stood looking 
down upon her. Of a sudden, pity 
for him flooded Dorothy’s heart, 
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She divined, as he knew she would, 
all that he left unsaid. 

“I offered you my friendship 
yesterday,” he continued. She con- 
fronted his glance with eyes as steady 
as his. 

“You did, Dick. And I lay 
awake last night, thinking that it 
was the most unfriendly thing you 
could do.” 

** Why ?” 

** Because of Min.” 

He was quick to see the joint 
in her harness. ‘‘ Oh, because of 
Min, eh? If it were not for Min, 
we might become friends again ?” 

** Perhaps.” 

“Well, [ll say this to you: if 
Min were my son, I’d do what I could 
for him, of course, but I’m hanged 
if I’d let him interfere with my own 
life and happiness. I should be 


more interested in myself than in 
him.” 
“IT see,” said Dorothy, thought- 


fully. She was wondering whether 
poor Crystal had divined in Gas- 
goyne this dominant egoism when 


she gave her son to her specially. 


instead of to the father. She heard 
Gasgoyne’s rather impatient tones: 
“I have never quite understood 
you, Dorothy.” 

“That is perfectly true. For- 
tunately, considering that I am 
a woman, I understand myself. 
My dearest friend never visits me 
in my own house ; nor do I go to 
hers.” 

“You count Moira Curragh your 
dearest friend.” 

“She came to me in my trouble. 
You said just now that I was never 
a stickler for conventionality. But 
surely you know that the man or 
woman who strays a hairsbreadth 
beyond the line which society has 
drawn must sooner or later be 
punished for being out of bounds. 
Perhaps my punishment is that 
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now I must walk in chains because 
of my former freedom.” 

‘You look as if you hugged your 
chains.” 

For an instant her eyes blazed : 
then the self-mastery of ten years 
came to her defence. She lowered 
her lids. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Gas- 
goyne, with real feeling. “I was a 
brute to say that ; but it may serve 
to show you what a power you still 
have over me.” 

He took her hand and pressed it 
tenderly. It was alover, not a friend, 
who looked deep into her eyes 
trying to read what message lay 
there for him. She released herself 
quickly ; but he saw that she trem- 
bled, that she was frightened. Her 
next words, spoken on the impulse 
of the moment, confirmed this. 

“It is you who have the power,” 
she faltered. ‘“‘Oh, Dick, be gen- 
erous! Leave me in peace!” 

““T have the power? You admit 
that ?” 

The gladness and even triumph 
in his voice told her what a blunder 
she had made. Her teeth closed 
over her lip in annoyance. This 
was the result of living out of the 
world, in quiet places among 
quiet people who talked of their 
sport, their servants, their children, 
and what they read in a daily 
newspaper. Her continued quickly, 
as if he wished to follow upan 
advantage gained—the natural in- 
stinct of a fighter. 

** Doll, dear, I can’t help thinking 
that you did in haste what I did. 
Great Heaven! you were not the 
sort of girl to wear the willow. 
You are flesh and blood, not an 
icicle. Because I was swept out 
of your life, you had to accept 
another man’s love. I know nothing 
about Armine except what the boy 
tells me ; and you must have told 
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him. He was strong, it seems, 
and brave, and handsome. But in 
my bones I know that you didn’t 
love him as you loved me. Did 
you ?” 

She made no answer. 

‘“* I was the first,” he whispered. 

“You are speaking like a mad- 
man.” 

“Doll, did you love this boy’s 
father as you loved me?” 

She raised her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said firmly. 

He drew back. Something in 
her glance told him that she was 
speaking the truth. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and let a faint laugh 
escape him. 

“Yes; I have been behaving 
like a madman.” 

He walked away, turning his 
back upon her. She saw that he 
was only defeated for the instant, 
that he would return to the assault ; 
and her knees were as wax, her 
If she 


heart melting within her. 
raised her hand, he would be at 


her feet. And why not? Asudden 
recklessness seized and shook her. 
The life she had found sufficient 
burst like a pretty toy balloon. She 
put her hand to her throat as if its 
petty round of small duties and 
amusements were strangling her. A 
vision of life as it might be lived with 
Dick arose like an exquisite mirage in 
a desert. He had said that she 
had thrown her cap over the wind- 
mill. It was true. In Winchester 
men and women eyed her askance. 
Her own people believed her to be 
a light woman. She had the name, 
and now the game itself was offered. 
Dick was rich, powerful, sure to 
succeed greatly anywhere. Under 


(To be 
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kindlier skies, in the Colonies or 
America 

She covered her eyes. Dick was 
still increasing the distance between 
them. If he turned, he would read 
her and know. 

** Mummie !”’ 

Min, breathless and flushed stood 
before her. Too excited to notice 
her agitation, he gasped out : 

‘“* My boat is sailing away, Mum- 
mie. I shall lose it. Uncle Dick! 
—Uncle Dick!” 

Gasgoyne turned as Dorothy rose 
to her feet. 

“We must rescue Min’s boat,” 
she said gravely. ‘‘ Come!” 

Min ran back, as they followed 
quickly. Dorothy said gently: “‘ We 
ought not to have left him.” 

Gasgoyne met her glance. 

“You do hug your chains,” he 
said abruptly; “and your chains 
are his arms.” 


The errant boat was captured. 

** T nearly lost it,” said the grateful 
Min. “Oh, Mumsie, it was an 
awful moment, wasn’t it.” 

* Awful.” 

“You looked nearly as frightened 
as I was.” 

That night, when she bade him 
good-night, the child lifted his sleepy 
eyes to hers. 

“* Hasn’t it been a perfectly splen- 
did day,” he whispered. “ But it 
might have been quite spoilt at the 
end, mightn’t it ?” 

“c Yes.”’ 

She answered soberly, knowing 
that the day had not been spoilt. 
For her was the sweet consolation 
of a child’s kiss; but Gasgoyne 
had gone away. frowning. 


continued). 
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HEN Lord Norwood finished 
reading the cablegram he 
threw open his desk. 
He seized a bundle of tele- 

graph forms and filled in four: their 
wording in each case was the same. 

‘ “ Startling news of Mathews ! Meet 
me at Sports Club to-night—nine 
o’clock !” 

Each wire fell into the hands of a 
keen sportsman. 

The messages despatched, Lord 
Norwood set out to find his sister, 
the Honourable Eva Randolph. 

The girl stood in a garden, and 
when discovered by her brother, she 
was admiring a group of peculiarly 
coloured snapdragon. The blue over- 
all she wore was smeared with fresh 
dark mould; her hands, which she 
held clear of her person, were of the 
earth earthy. She turned an amused 


face over her shoulder to greet the . 


young man. 

** Well, Eva,” said Lord Norwood, 
his gruff voice striving to be tender; 
“at what unreasonable hour did you 
turn out this morning ?” 

“As the bells were ringing five,” 
she said; then she added with en- 
thusiasm, “Oh, Jim, you should 
have seen the glorious morning.” 

The noble lord was not so sure. 

“Five!” he ejaculated, glancing 
at his watch “and it is now eight. 
Let us have breakfast at once.” 

“IT am simply appallingly hungry,” 
answered the girl lightly, as she 
gathered a sprig of Nancy Pretty, 
and turning, said to her brother, 
*“* Let me pin this in your coat.”” She 
glanced questioningly into his face 
as she arranged the buttonhole, but 


read nothing, save that he endured 
her patiently. 

“Come along then,” he said, slip- 
ping her arm, grimy hand and all, 
through his. Then the girl knew 
that something out of the common 
had happened, and she wondered 
if her brother had made up his 
mind to get married. 

Breakfast concluded, Lord Nor- 
wood said gently, but abruptly, “I 
have received a cable from Canada.” 

He paused, but his sister remaining 
silent, he continued : 

**T can’t make much out of it, but 
what little I do understand, does not 
seem to be good news.” 

“It is from Frank ?” she asked. 

“From Frank, yes—in a way. 
You may read it for yourself,” 
and he handed her the message. 

Reading, the girl saw the wire 
had been put on at Winnipeg, having 
been forwarded so far by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s agent at Fort 
Churchill. The message read :— 

“Have found canoe drifting Hud- 
son Bay, containing Mathews’ In- 
dian, La Loup, dead. Following letter 
on him. Begin. Midst of Hazard 
Hills. La Loup will tell you all. 
The prospect of sitting in the centre 
of a block of ice for ever and ever 
is disconcerting. To be of service 
to me alive, reach here before first 
serious frost. Anyway, come. As- 
cend Quoich River, 75 miles, to 
large cataract, then eastward to 
highest hill top. La Loup will guide. 
End. Cannot understand situation. 
First frost middle October.” 

Miss Randolph’s eyes flashed inter- 
rogation. Her brother shook his head. 
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“| know no more than you do,” 
he said. 

“What does it mean, Jim ?” she 
asked, the cablegram spread out 
before her. 

“* I don’t understand it,” he replied 
seriously. “‘ But we do know that 
Frank started from Fort Churchill 
when the ice broke up on Hudson’s 
Bay. He meant to go to Chester- 
field Inlet in order to ascend the 
Quoich River to some spot offering 
a lead into the Hazard Hills. We 
also know that he took with him the 
Indian, La Loup. Now we know 
La Loup is dead; found dead in 
his canoe with Frank’s cryptogram- 
matic letter upon him, and—that 
is all.” 

“But, Jim, the cable tells us 
more ; it says Frank is alive.” 

“That is quite true, and we also 
infer from it, that he is safe until 
October.” 


“Centre of a block of ice! What 


do you make of it anyway ?” asked 
the girl. 

““ We can only piece together what 
we know and add the message to it. 
Frank evidently thought La Loup 
would interpret his letter, but here 


is the letter, and La Loup is 
dead,” Lord Norwood concluded 
dejectedly. 

“Is there time to reach the Hazard 
Hills before October ?” inquired his 
sister. 

“ Barely time, I fancy,’ 
young man. 

‘Then we must set out at once,” 
the girl said decidedly. 

Lord Norwood looked a protest, 
but he said :— 

“T have wired Abbey, Gregory, 
Brasher and Gladwyn to meet me 
this evening. We will organise a 
party and set out at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

“T shall be ready when you are,” 
said the girl. 


? 


said the 
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* You, Eva !” exclaimed Lord Nor- 
wood. ‘“ You must not go.” 

“Nevertheless I am going.” 

Norwood leaned back in bis 
chair and shoved his hands deep into 
his pockets. He sat for a time 
silent, then, without looking up, 
he said : 

“Eva, let us talk seriously. All 
who go on this expedition must work 
hard and suffer many deprivations. 
We cannot be hindered by a girl, so, 
my dear, be sensible. Ask yourself 
why you should hinder the search 
party.” 

The Honourable Eva slowly arose 
and stood at the end of the table. 

“Jim,” she said, “I have asked 
myself, and the answer returns to me 
quickly. ‘ Frank is in danger, and 
he loves you.’ I shall not hinder you. 
I am no infant. I have paddled in 
streams through Canadian wilder- 
nesses. I have roughed it in the 
forest, and have grown strong and 
fearless. I can paddle and shoot and 
tramp with the strongest.” 

“But, my dear Eva, you have 
camped and canoed as the daughter 
of a high official in Canada. That is 
one thing; but to rough it with a 
party of men, eagerly pushing for- 
ward to the rescue of a friend in an 
unknown region, is quite another 
matter.” 

“T am ready for the new ex- 
perience,” said the girl. 

“To-night we meet to decide on 
what. course to pursue,” said her 
brother, ‘‘and whatever conclusions 
are come to will be carried out in- 
flexibly. We must begin as we mean 
to continue, by allowing no ex- 
traneous interests to stand in the 
way of success. While sympathising 
with your anxiety for your fiance, 
if it is the decision of the party, 
you must stand aside.” 

‘“* They will send me no decision so 
ungallant.” 
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“ The circumstances compel them 
to be ungallant.”’ 

The girl was silent for a time; 
then she moved forward and took 
her brother’s hand. 

‘I will wait up to hear the result 
of your conference, Jim,” she said, 
and then she left the room. 

It was some time after midnight 
when Lord Norwood returned to find 
his sister writing. 

‘“* There’s a satisfaction in treating 
with explorers,” he said briskly. 
“We have settled matters very quick- 
ly. Abbey had booked passage for 
Burmah, but gave it up when he heard 
of Mathews. I may as well tell you 
at once, Eva, it was unanimously 
agreed that the relieving party must 
consist of men only. Awfully sorry, 
but there you are.” 

The girl’s face whitened a little, 
but she nodded her head, and then 
asked— 

‘““Have you settled upon your 
route ?” 

““Oh, we discussed that point for 
some time, and finally decided upon 
the Winnipeg-Fort Churchill route. 
Gladwyn advocated Hudson’s Straits. 
He said we should take a liner to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, charter one 
of those fore-and-aft fishing schooners 
that trade on the banks, and, driving 
through the Straits, make direct for 
Chesterfield Inlet. That would be 
the best way if one could get safely 
through the Straits, but as we can 
leave nothing to chance on this jour- 
ney, we chose the less effective way 
for the more certain.” 

Eva Randolph, in dressing-gown 
and slippers, proceeded to cross- 
examine the situation. Her first 
series of questions were futile, for 
they were addressed to the absent 
Frank Mathews. ‘Frank, what 
awful fate hangs over you? What 
ice is this that freezes my heart ? 
What dire thing has happened to you, 
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Frank ?” Futility discovers : itself, 
so the girl ceased to question the ab- 
sent, and began to question herself. 
Her first query was: “ What is the 
use of possessing sixty thousand 
pounds in your own right if you can- 
not do as you please with the pounds 
and with yourself ?”’ The answer to 
this was, “‘ No use whatever.” “ Then, 
Eva Randolph, you must try to reach 
Hudson Straits with a fishing schooner, 
and say not a word to anyone about 
your intention. If you get through, 
you will reach Chesterfield Inlet be- 
fore your brother and his party arrive, 
and your well-provisioned schooner 
may be of great service to your lover. 
I will do it,” she assured herself. 

She wrote two missives. The first 
was a cablegram addressed to the 
French-Canadian Indian, Labadie, 
who had been her guide through the 
Quebec wilderness. It ran: 

“Am cabling you {100. Meet me 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland, bring- 
ing two canoes with you.” 

The second was a letter to her 
bankers : 

“TI am going on a long journey 
from St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Kindly have {£2,000 placed to my 
credit at a bank there, and advise 
me.” 

Then she went to bed and slept 
profoundly. 

The same day that Lord Norwood 
and his party sailed for Montreal on 
the Allan liner, his sister, the Honour- 
able.Eva Randolph, sailed for New- 
foundland. 

By the time the liner on which 
the girl was a passenger reached 
St. John’s she knew how to set about 
obtaining the assistance needed. On 
the third day out she had, diplo- 
matically, taken the captain into her 
confidence, and he instructed her in 
all matters pertaining to securing 
a schooner, and in twenty-four hours 
after arriving in Newfoundland Miss 
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Randolph had secured the “ Come 
What May,” and on the day that 
Lord Norwood launched his canoe 
on the waters of Churchill River, the 
fore-and-after was scudding across 
Conception Bay, her deck wet with the 
spray of the rollers that bore down 
from the Arctic Sea, and at the time 
his sister had reached half-way up 
the Labrador coast, Lord Norwood 
was shaking hands with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s representative at Fort 
Churchill. Up to this point the 
masculine expedition had travelled 
faster than the feminine, but from 
this point it was fated the 
schooner should lead. On broad 
waters, such as Canada’s inland seas, 
canoes are helpless craft, obliged to 
await the permission of wind and wave. 
Consequently the winds that urged 
forward the “Come What May” 
through Hudson’s Straits, and across 
the bay, held up Lord Norwood’s 
expedition behind Sir Bibby Island, 
and before the canoes could shove 
out from the shelter of the island, 
the intrepid girl had stepped ashore 
at the mouth of the Quoich River. 


Here also disembarked Labadie and ~ 


the two canoes, with ample pro- 
visions, and a tiny tent. The Hon- 
ourable Eva gave orders for the 
schooner to beat down towards Fort 
Churchill and pick up her brother’s 
expedition ; this found, the captain 
was to place himself at _ the 
disposal of Lord Norwood. Off Term 
Point the young man beheld with 
astonishment a fore-and-after from 
the North standing down upon him. 
One hour later he learned that 
his sister was some days ahead of 
him, practically alone in the Barren 
Lands of Canada. 

While the “Come What May” 
was yet weighing anchor, Miss Ran- 
dolph shot her canoe out upon the 
waters of the Quoich River, and with 
quick, tense strokes urged it against 
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the stream. Labadie, the spirit of 
the adventure strongly appealing to 
him, hastened his canoe to overtake 
her. Side by side up the dismal 
river they paddled; together they 
slaved at the portages, and through 
laborious days they pushed on, 
camping only when darkness made it 
dangerous to continue on the face 
of the water. At first definite light 
they were off again, yet so often did 
wild rapids compel them to dis- 
embark, that it was not until dusk 
of the fourth day that they came to 
the cataract and saw, away to the 
East, the peak, much higher than 
its surrounding peaks, which the 
girl guessed to be the one spoken 
of by her lover. Since the hour 
of sailing from St. John’s, she had 
insisted on Labadie speaking to her 
in nothing but the Cree tongue, 
thinking a knowledge of the patois 
might come useful on this expedition. 
When in Canada some years before 
she had made a study of the language 
and by the time the peak rose to view, 
she found herself able to carry 
on a halting conversation. 

Labadie had a bright fire burning 
on the bank of the river, and was 
busily engaged in preparing supper— 
a supper which he hoped to make 
rather better than usual, as coming 
to the cataract marked an epoch in 
the strange journey. Miss Randolph 
was seated on a huge stone near 
the lashing waters. She felt a strange 
exhilaration, yet a great weariness 
of body. She believed herself to 
be the nearest white person to her 
lover. Occasionally the shadow of a 
doubt drifted across her mind. Was 
she doing right in pressing into this 
unknown region, instead of awaiting 
the help of her brother and his 
capable friends ? 

Although she found herself in ad- 
vance of the main rescue party, 
regrets did arise that, once through 
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Hudson’s Straits, she had not gone 
direct to Fort Churchill and picked 
up her brother there, but then the 
schooner which she had brought was 
bound to make the difference to the 
male expedition, so she must still 
pushon. To-morrow she and Labadie 
would dive into that wilderness of 
stunted busi. and powdry mosses, 
then away for the Hazard Hills. 
She would keep steadily on until 
she saw signs of the Indians, 
then she and her French Canadian 
would gather information to be 
placed at the disposal of the 
party when they arrived. That 
her lover was in the clutches of 
some savage tribe she had no 
doubt, and she realised she must 
act with wariness. 

Above, by the fire, Labadie was 
oppressed by neither speculations 
nor doubts; he was cooking. Sud- 


denly instinct bade him look up. He 
beheld, a yard or two distant, a girl. 


Tall and straight she stood and 
gazed upon him with black and pierc- 
ing eyes. Her face was unmistak- 
ably Indian. From the crown of 
her head fell two thick braids of 
raven hair, and a robe of black 
fox hung from her shoulders to well 
below her knees, and on her feet were 
moccasins richly wrought with 
coloured beads and stained quills. A 
heavy band of gold encircled her neck. 
Her lips were full, too full for an 
Indian girl, yet she had the beautiful 
straight nose of the Red race. Her 
hands were clasped behind her, and 
she gazed upon Labadie without sign 
of motion. The guide gave her the 
Cree greeting, “‘ Quaay.” 

She stood silent for some moments, 
then repeated the word “ Quaay.”’ 

Schooled in the moods of the 
Indian, Labadie waited -for the 
stranger to speak. Presently she 
said, in the Cree patois: 

“You have come.” 
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“TI have come,” Labadie .replied 
briefly. 

“ To save him you have come ?”’ 

“To save him.” 

“One is not enough ” 

“I am but the _ first. 
follow.” 

“How many?” She unclasped 
her hands, and holding them high, 
spread out her fingers. Labadie nod- 
ded. The girl’s eyes brightened. 

“Enough, if they bring these.” 
She pointed to the guide’s Winchester 
rifle that leaned against the up- 
turned canoe. 

““ They bring them,” said Labadie. 

She glided to the fire and con- 
centrated her gaze upon the coals. 
Labadie sat perfectly still. He knew 
the girl wished to speak, and at last 
she began, dreamily : 

“I have left my people to save 
him. I knew you were coming to 
rescue him. I knew that many would 
come to save one who is a chief. 
I have waited long by these waters 
for your coming. I have seen many 
suns rise and many suns set {while 
I waited for you. My people know 
I left them for him. I have come to 
guide you to him, even though it lead 
to the slaying of my father, my mother, 
my sisters and brothers.”’ She leaped 
to her feet in a frenzy of emotion. 
** Yes, all would I see slain, but I 
could not see him perish.” 

A minute she stood, her whole 
frame a-tremble with the fire of her 
mood, then she slowly collapsed, 
and in the end resumed her seat by 
the fire. Labadie gazed upon the 
magnificent creature, wondering at 
this strange emotion in an Indian. 

“There is the way; there the 
Hooded Hill. Our path lies across 
the shoulder of the hill.” She pointed 
to the peak Miss Randolph had chosen 
to guide them. ‘“* My people dwell on 
the far side of the Hooded Hill. 
How long till your people come ?”’ 


Others 
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Labadie held up five fingers. 

‘““We must await them, it would 
be useless to go alone. Yet danger 
is near him I would save.” 

“What is the danger?” asked 
Labadie. 

‘“* The block of ice.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“You do not know the dead core 
to the block of ice ?” 

At this moment Miss Randolph 
parted the bushes and came face to 
face with the splendid stranger. She 
stood astonished. Slowly the Indian 
girl ran her eye over the English girl 
and her expression grew disdainful. 

“Boys should have been left at 
home,” she said. 

The Honourable Eva understood, 
and the colour surged to her cheeks. 
Labadie interposed : 

“She is squaw,” he said. 

The Indian girl leaped to her 
feet. Her black eyes flamed. She 
stood forth a veritable Amazon. 
“Squaw !” she ejaculated glancing 
wildly from Labadie to Miss Randolph 
and back again. 

‘* Yes, squaw,”’ repeated the French 
Canadian quietly. 

‘“* His—squaw ?” The Indian 
flung her hand towards the Hooded 
Hill. 

‘“‘ His squaw,”’ repeated Labadie. 

Quicker than fox ever fell upon 
rabbit the Indian girl fell upon the 
English one. Like the coil of snake 
her left arm wrapt round her victim, 
pinioning arms and lifting her from 
her feet. The point of a hunting 
knife touched the dress above the 
imprisoned girl’s heart. The eyes 
of the Indian girl turned upon 
Labadie, who had sprung towards 
his rifle. 

‘“ Touch that and my blade sinks 
into her breast as a paddle into a 
pool.”” 

Labadie stood appalled, recognising 
his helplessness. 
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“Return to your people, hunter. 
Go back while yet you may. The 
block of ice shall have its victim. He 
is no chief with this puny creature 
his squaw. Take your canoe and 
go. I will do you no harm.” 

Slowly she moved backward, her 
black eyes on Labadie and the terrible 
knife trembling above the heart of 
the helpless girl. Then the bushes 
closed round them and night fell. 

Two days later, when Lord Nor- 
wood reached the falls he learned 
from Labadie that there were two 
crying’ for rescue from the Hazard 
Hills. 

When the Indian girl found her- 
self clear of danger from Labadie, 
she turned about and ran like a grey 
wolf, carrying Miss Randolph as 
lightly as a fox carries a partridge. 
She still held her hunting knife in 
her right hand, but now not in a 
threatening attitude. After her first 
shock of surprise the English girl 
found herself pleased that her hand 
was not free to draw her heavy 
revolver, believing that this was an 


. occasion for its use, yet realising that 


she could not bring herself to shoot 
a fellow being. However, the Indian 
girl never released her masterly com- 
mand of her captive’s arms. Miss 
Randolph felt the tendency of the 
ground was upward, yet the strange 
creature sped swiftly onward, showing 
no sign of distress, nor once missing 
her footing in the darkness. The 
captive, however, felt distressed. The 
mode of locomotion was cramped 
and awkward, and it was a relief 
when the Indian girl suddenly set 
her down, and without a word 
squeezed between two great stones, 
and disappeared into the blackness. 
Then Miss Randolph took out her 
revolver and stood waiting. She 
gazed about her, meditating flight, 
but she knew not in which direction 
to fly. Either the Indian girl had 
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abandoned her, in which case there was 
no need to fly until daylight showed 
her the way, or her captor knew 
she could not escape. The English 
girl looked at her revolver. It was 
evident her captor had no knowledge 
of the weapon’s deadliness, else she 
would have sequestered it. She slip- 
ped it back in its holster, saying to 
herself, “‘I do not need it now. 
I am in no present danger, and it 
may be that I shall have the chance 
of passing it on to Frank.” A little 
longer she stood there in the dark, 
then boldly squeezed in between 
the rocks as she had seen her captor 
do. . 

In a tiny amphitheatre formed by 
a jumble of rocks the Indian girl sat 
over a fire. She was cooking venison 
on the point of a stick. The English 
girl waited a moment for an 
invitation, but, receiving none, sat 
down and warmed her hands before 
the fire. The night had turned cold. 
The meat was cooked, and the 
Indian girl divided it with her cap- 
tive. When the two had eaten she 
suddenly demanded : 

“Your name ?” 

“* Eva.” 

“Eva! What does Eva mean?” 

* Life.” 

The girl smiled scornfully. 

“Life has come to the land of 
death. Why have you ventured 
among my people ?” 

“IT seek my lover.” 

“You can love but weakly ; you 
are so small.” 

“The wolf is smaller than the 
caribou.” 

The Indian girl’s eyes flashed fire. 

“‘ The wolf loves more fiercely than 
the rabbit, and I am the wolf. My 
name is Loupana, in our tongue, the 
She Wolf.” 

“You may love fiercely,” said 
the captive, speaking hotly, “ but 
my love urged me across a great 


ocean, and into this harsh land to 
help him. You have not done so 
much.” 

“So much!” shrieked Loupana, 
inafrenzy. “Somuch! DidI not, 
for his sake, steal away that I might 
guide your bearded ones to the 
massacre of my people? You could 
not have brought your puny heart 
to that; to sacrifice those dear to 
you, that you might gain freedom 
and life for your lover. Your love ? 
It is the crackling of a twig compared 
with the forest fire of mine. He left 
you. Perhaps he sought to forget 
you ?” 

‘“* He never forgets.” 

“Like the wild duck he flew from 
the sun-land to choose a mate amidst 
the ice ?” 

“Our men choose once, for all 
time. I was his choice.” 

Loupana pondered for a time. She 
seemed in an agonising struggle. 
Presently her face set into serenity. 

“As I loved him, I now hate 
him. You shall see him die, but 
you shall live. You shall go back to 
your people. I hate him with the 
fierceness of a she-wolf’s hatred !” 

She rose, and from a cache among 
the rocks drew forth two bear-skins. 
One she tossed to her captive, the 
other she wrapped round herself, and 
with her feet to the fire she fell asleep, 
while the English girl, marvelling 
at the self-confidence of Loupana, 
wrapped the skin about her and lay 
at the opposite side of the fire, think- 
ing deeply. 

On the morning of the third day 
after leaving Labadie, Miss Randolph 
found herself over the shoulder of the 
Hooded Hill. Eagerly she gazed down, 
and beheld the view with astonish- 
ment. Behind her she had left a 
desolate land, a land of mosses and 
stunted trees, every twig of which 
told of the crippling winter in the 
barren lands. Before her what a 
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different scene! The mountains 
ringed round a valley heavily wooded 
and, on the face of it, fruitful. At 
the far side of the amphitheatre a 
huge cliff arose, and at the foot of 
this stood a wide semi-circle of wig- 
wams, the homes of Loupana’s people. 
The girl’s attention was attracted 
to five great scars on the face of the 
precipices. One of these shone dull 
red, and she could make out 
a great throng stirring before it. 
The Indian girl noticed the others 
look of inquiry. 

‘“‘ They prepare his cave,” she said. 

“Is he to be held captive in a 
cave ?” 

‘* Forever.” 

She thought of her brother and his 
determined comrades, and “ Forever ”’ 
grew less terrible to her. 

‘“* There are other caves,” she said, 
indicating the scars. Loupana nodded. 
“And other captives ?” 

‘ Other captives,” asserted the girl. 

“Who are they ?” 

“IT know not. The last one took 
up his cave before my father was 
born. I will tell you no more,” 
said Loupana, ‘‘you shall see for 
yourself, and then fly in terror 
to your home. Come, we must go 
or we may be too late.” 

All day they made their way down 
the side of the mountain, Loupana 
guiding in a way which showed 
they were not going direct to the 
Indian village. In the evening they 
lighted a fire and rested an hour, 
eating a meal of deer-flesh. The 
English girl might have imagined 
herself forgotten, were it not that 
once Loupana turned to offer her a 
hand over some exceptionally rough 
places. During the early hours of 
the night they began to ascend again, 
and on a sudden, Miss Randolph 
found herself confronted by the cliff. 

Along the foot of this they con- 
tinued, until they came to a black 


opening, into which Loupana turned. 
The darkness was intense, yet in the 
centre of it a faint dull light, ghost- 
like and weird, could be detected. 
Drawing near to this the English girl 
stretched forth her hand and touched 
a huge lump of ice. She stopped, 
seized by sudden terror, but Loupana 
grasped her arm and hurried her on. 

A faintness had come over the 
captive girl, and her feet refused to 
carry her, and had it not been for the 
support given by Loupana she would 
have fallen. ‘‘ The block of ice,” 
her brain kept repeating. ‘‘ The block 
ofice.”’ The two passed along, thread- 
ing their way between rocks without 
making a false step, for the Indian 
girl was familiar with the place, 
and at length came to a _ pause. 
Loupana produced her flint and steel, 
and quickly started a fire. By the 
light of this the captive saw they 
were in what must be a natural cave, 
but from where they stood no glimpse 
could be caught of the weird block 
ofice. Exhausted by the many hours’ 
tramp, and the shock, Miss Randolph 
sat down and buried her face in her 
hands. The mystery of her lover’s 
fate, the uncertainty, the dire fore- 
boding, sat heavily on her soul. 
She could not eat the food Loupana 
offered her, she could not sleep, 
she could do nothing but think and 
fear. It was midnight when they 
entered the cave, and dawn found 
her still sitting gazing into the coals. 

Neither had Loupana slept, and she 
sat on the opposite side of the fire as 
silent and motionless as her captive. 
Light from without flooded the nook 
where the two sat, making it a 
ghostly grey. Miss Randolph deter- 
mined to learn the mystery of the block 
of ice; she could wait no longer. 

““T touched ice as I -eritered the 
cave last night,” she said. “It 
glistened in the darkness, and I 
reached out and touched it.” 
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“We are in the cave of the trail- 
finder,” answered the Indian girl. 

** What trail-finder ?” 

Loupana shook her head. 

“T donot know. He was the first 
to take up his abode in a cave—long 
ago. But you shall see him, and 
then you will know what I know.” 

The two girls rose and stepped into 
the passage, along which the light 
poured. Passing down this they 
rounded a sharp curve, and there, rest- 
ing on a pedestal of granite, stood a 
huge block of ice. The block was 
square, and light from the mouth of the 
cave flooded it, striking through the 
mass and lighting tiny fires of white, 
yellow, and green, about the angles 
and corners, while the whole mass 
stood sinister and cold. The outer 
surfaces shone like glass, telling of 
fresh water recently placed upon it 
to freeze. But it was not these 
particulars that riveted Miss Ran- 
dolph’s attention and caused her 
to gasp in dismay. Her eyes were 
transfixed by the sight of a man 
seated in the centre of the block 
of ice. 


Stealthily, as if afraid of attracting. 


the attention of the man, the two 
girls tip-toed forward until they stood 
face to face with he who sat in the 
ice. An old man he was, with snow- 
white hair, and a great beard spread 
across his breast. His forehead was 
scarred with wrinkles, his eyes were 
wide open, yet his whole expression 
and attitude was that of ineffable 
peace. On his knee sat a boy whom 
the old man pressed to his breast. 
The boy slept a deep, all-satisfying 
sleep. Even death and years had 
been powerless to obliterate the love 
of the father, and the trust of the 
son. The two were dressed in strange 
costumes. 

“Henry Hudson, the navigator,” 
gasped the English girl, gazing into 
Loupana’s eyes. 
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“The pathfinder of the waters,” 
answered the Indian girl. ‘“‘ And 
his son.” 

** Come away,” said Miss Randolph 
with a shudder, reaching out for 
Loupana’s hand ; even the companion- 
ship of her captor she was glad to 
have. 

The girls returned to their niche in 
the rock, and were silent all day. 
When night fell Loupana spoke. 

“The frost is in the air. To- 
morrow he will pass through the first 
stage of his everlasting wait.” 

** What is the first stage ?”’ asked 
the other quietly. 

“Death. He takes his seat in the 
tank and awaits death.” 

“Death in what form—drown- 
ing ?” 

““No, no. My people love a tran- 
quil look on the faces of those who 
sit in the ice. Drowning would mar 
the feature with contortions of vio- 
lence and pain. He will seat himself 
in the dry tank, when water will be 
filled in until it reaches the neck, 
clear cold water, and there he sits. 
Without panic or pain, weariness 
comes upon him, a mortal drowsi- 
ness, than a death-like sleep, and, 
last, a sleep-like death. Our medi- 
cine-man opens the closed eyes, water 
is filled high above the head, and the 
terrible frost of this region converts 
all to a solid block of ice.” 

“The summer heat ?” 

“* Never enters these caves. Before 
the last frost of spring the entrances 
are closed, and the blocks remain 
throughout the summer in perpetual 
silence and gloom.” 

The two were silent. 
broke the spell. 

“You loved him ?” 

“I loved him.” 

“You left your people for him ?” 

“ Already they speak of me as of 
one dead.” 

“Then why sacrifice him 


The captive 


and ° 
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yourself also ? Allow him to be done 
to death and he is lost, you are lost, 
and I shall hate you for ever. Surely 
you will not sacrifice him because 
I[lovehim? Help me tosave him, and 
you shall go to our beautiful England, 
a land where 45 

Instantly the Indian girl flamed 
into one of her consuming passions. 
She sprang to the top of a high stone 
the better to overawe the English 
girl. 

“Hold! or I cry to my people, 
and you shall join him in his sleep 
and I be slain and buried at your 
feet! You would bribe me with half 
his love? You would place your 
pale self on a plane with me, Loupana, 
the She Wolf? You would have 
me rob my people of a god of whom 
I have robbed myself ? ” 

She bounded to a still higher rock, 
and bent over the head of the English 
girl, her arms outstretched like those 
of a fanatic crying a holy war. 

“No! Fool I was to leave my 


people, but I have been saved the 


fate of a traitor! I will not lift 
finger to filch from them the victim 
which is theirs by right of capture. 
He shall die, and you shall see him 
die. No woman looks on the rite 
of death and lives. I do not care to 
live. I have lost all, and am ready 
to pay all.” 

Her eyes glowed in the gloom ; 
the band of gold about her neck 
seemed to float in air like a spinning 
aureola. Her eyes fascinated the 
prisoner, and her wide-spread pointed 
fingers hypnotised her. The English 
girl had not the will power to move, 
otherwise at this moment she would 
not have hesitated to use her re- 
volver. 

Suddenly Loupana stiffened, then 
flung her hands high above her head. 
With a sobbing cry she began to fall, 
not in a huddle of collapse, but as a 
strong tree falls, straight, unbending 
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to the last. Before the horrified 
English girl could spring to her aid, 
Loupana’s head shattered against a 
stone, and the Indian girl lay on her 
back, dead. 

Miss Randolph, although shaken 
at the tragic death of Loupana, 
realised how greatly it would assist 
in the working out of the plans 
for rescuing Frank Mathews. The 
splendid savage, lying so still and 
passionless, had treated her with 
womanliness excepting only when 
fanatical love and revenge surged in 
her breast. Even though their re- 
lationship had been that of captive 
and captor, they had struggled through 
a harsh journey together ; had learned 
to know each other, and in a way to 
understand each other’s point of view. 

For some moments the English girl 
stood appalled, then she roused her- 
self, determining to quit the cave 
at once. She took from the dead 
girl the great hunting knife, she 
wrapt a warm skin around her 
shoulders, and, through falling snow, 
hurried along the foot of the cliff 
until she came to the freshly dug 
opening leading to the natural rift in 
the hill, the opening which she knew 
had been prepared for Frank Mathews. 
Into this she stole, passing a wooden 
tank, the purpose of which she knew. 
A few minutes search in the dark 
revealed to her the ledge spoken 
of by Loupana. Upon. this _ she 
scrambled, and behind a_ boulder 
squatted down carefully tucking the 
bear-skins about her. “I am tired,” 
she said to herself, “‘ but I shall not 
allow my eyes to close to-night.” 
In saying this she fell asleep. 


“English to the last. I’m having 
my cold tub in the morning.” 

The tired girl’s eyes opened, yet 
no muscle other than those of the 
eyelids moved. She stared in front of 
her, and saw a jumble of boulders 
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fallen from the roof of a great cave. 
Where could she be? Surely it 
was Frank’s voice that had awakened 
her. 

“It used to be a butt of Malmsey, 
but this is the day of the teetotaler.” 

The same voice continued in bitter- 
ness and resignation. Like the flash 
of lightning athwart a black sky, 
intelligence flashed upon the girl. 
She had slept in spite of her deter- 
mination not to. The Indians had 
brought in her lover, and already the 
chilling water was rising about him. 
She heard spasmodic roars, water 
falling upon water. She remembered 
all. 

The girl’s hand slid down her side 
and feverishly clutched the butt 
of her revolver. She slipped off 
her fur covering, and cautiously got 
upon her knees and peered over a 
boulder. 

The steely light of a keen Northern 
day filled the cave, peopling it with 
quaint shadows. Round the tank 
stood a circle of stoical warriors, 
each with arms folded across his 
breast. Upon a flat rock sat an 
old chief, while near at hand a 
Medicine Man made “ Big Medicine,” 
crooning low and doleful to the steady 
beating of a tom-tom. The girl’s 
eyes took in this scene, but it was 
upon the man in the tank that her 
gaze rested. Wonderfully changed, 
but unmistakably Frank himself. He 
had grown a black beard, his hair 
hung long and Indian-straight, and his 
face was weather-beaten. The water 
was already above his waist, and a 
procession of carriers tipped buckets- 
ful into the tank. Mathews held 
his chin high, and glanced about 
him with unflinching eye. 

Kneeling there and gazing down- 
ward Miss Randolph seemed para- 
lysed, but her brain worked with 
feverish activity. By some means 
she must stampede that circle of 
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grim warriors before any realised 
they had only a girl to deal with. 
Whether to attack their superstitious 
or their physical fears, was the ques- 
tion. Should she 

Into the cave glided a young buck. 
He carried in his hand a tomahawk, 
and his sides panted from fast run- 
ning. Up to the chief he strode, 
looked him in the eye, and spoke. 
The girl could not catch what he 
said, but Mathews understood. 

“* Am I to be saved after all ?” he 
exclaimed in English. The next mo- 
ment he added, *“‘ Too late! Before 
they fight their way through and find 
me, my heart will be ice. Never- 
theless, I am glad they have come.” 

The old chief spoke. Mathews an- 
swered him hotly in Cree. 

“No, no. Play fair. You sen- 
tenced me to death by freezing, 
not by the tomahawk. You are a 
warrior ; then give me a warrior’s 
chance a 

The chief was upon his feet. He 
snatched the tomahawk from the 
young warrior’s hand and made a 
step towards the tank. The next 
instant—chaos ! 

Effective as ever was bomb. The 
waiting girl flung herself from the 
ledge of rock into the very midst of 
them. Shrill above the report of 
her pistol rang her voice as, with 
feminine irresponsibility, she swivel- 
led the weapon’s muzzle and fired, 
threatening destruction to friend and 
foe alike. While yet the smoke from 
the last cartridge was curling from 
the barrel she was frantically beating 
a devil’s tattoo on the head of the 
Medicine Man who, from his position, 
was the last to indulge his desire 
to escape. 

Never was stampede more con- 
plete. Ten seconds after the girl 
fell among the gathering the cave 
was empty, save for the body of the 
chief lying face downwards, and the 
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man in the tank who was warily 
raising his head above water, having 
involuntarily ducked at the first 
crash of pistol. The water ran from 
his hair and beard as, with eyes 
expressing astonishment, he gazed 
at the girl, whose eyes were fixed 
upon the still form of the chief. 

“Oh, Frank!” she gasped, relax- 
ing her muscles, and allowing the 
revolver to slip from her hand. ‘Oh, 
Frank, I’ve—I believe I’ve shot 
him !” 

The next minute she had cut the 
raw hide thongs that bound him to 
the block of wood. 
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Mathews picked the revolver from 
the ground, put in fresh cartridges, 
and passed to the entrance of the 
cave. He held the girl with his left 
hand. They peered out, and upon 
their listening ears beat the reports 
of fast rifle fire. Indians were flying 
in all directions, flying for the fast- 
nesses of the Hazard Hills. Presently 
Lord Norwood made his appearance. 

““How are you, Mathews?” he 
said, then running his eye over 
them, he ejaculated a long-drawn 
relieved “‘Oh !” Then later, when he 
recovered breath, ‘‘ Thank God we 
were in time.” 


L’INCONNUE 


By WILFRID L. KANDELL 


Her sweet, unfathomed eyes in level glance 
Sought mine, then fell; herself, patrician, proud, 
Passed on with nameless benison endowed— 

A song the gods made woman-wise, perchance, 

Then lost. Fate struck aside Life’s mask; romance, 
Discreet no longer, ventured ’mid the crowd, 
And one bright look was all that love allowed, 

Yet am I captive past deliverance. 


With thoughts that weave dim tapestries of dreams, 
Like ghostly shuttles flying through the night, 
I seek her face: no throng our meeting mars, 
While converse dear we hold on noble themes ; 
And waking, still I see it, tranquil, white, 
Through the stern silence of the unpitying stars. 
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IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XX.—THE WAYS OF THE “FELFER.” 


gone. Along the western 
earthline only the faintest 

. flush of red still lingers, a 
red fiery and sullen, like the glow of 
dying embers, but ever narrowing 
under the fast-shutting lid of the 
night. 

When the thrush staid her bright 
flute in the hedgerow, and the wood- 
land lullaby of sparrow and starling 
died down to asingle peevish, drowsy 
note, you did not mark at once the 
silence that gathered over hill and 
dale under the frosty glitter of the 
winter stars. Here in the meadow 
there was still life and music enough. 
Standing on the verge of the beech- 
wood, you had watched a cloud of 
fieldfares come up against the dream- 
ing amber light, watched them as 
they swept round the field with 
thunderous whirr of wing and babel 
of calling ; watched them until gradu- 
ally the whole flock had settled into 
the rough grass, invisible now, but 
filling the drear January twilight 
with a sound like the tuneful plash- 
ing of a thousand brooks. 

This nightly chorus of the field- 
fares, heard when all other feathered 
creatures have grown quiet in leafless 
wood and hedgerow, is one of the 
strangest incidents in a season abound- 
ing in strange and fascinating things. 
Listening to it now in the deepening 
dusk of the winter’s evening, until 
the last shrill, loquacious note and 
the last red glimmer of day fade 
out altogether, you are impressed 
above all by its queer outlandish 
quality. If you had not known that 


T's brief winter’s day is all but 


the fieldfare was a bird of the Far 
North, nurtured in the arctic wilds 
of Norway and Sweden, and foreign 
to the core, you would have guessed. 
at once that no English-born creature 
could have shared in such a volubie 
yet harmonious outcry. Strangely 
out of place and quaint it seems in 
the sober English twilight. The dim 
dark fields, the vast spreading gloom 
of beechwoods, seem to lift silent 
protest against it under the stealthy 
glitter of the stars. It reminds you 
of certain wanderings in far-away 
British sea-port towns when, chanc- 
ing to stray into the waterside region, 
you have found yourself suddenly in 
the very heart of a foreign settle- 
ment; lithe, swarthy. gesticulating 
people around you;  olive-skinned 
children at play in the gutters; un- 
wonted colour and picturesqueness 
everywhere; and in your ears a 
babble of unknown tongues. The 
fieldfare, wherever he comes with his 
vociferous music, makes a sort of 
Ghetto in the English pastures. 
During his winter sojourn in our midst, 
he is always the outlander living his 
own strange life consistently apart 
from the native herd. 

Any study of the ways of the 
“ felfer’’—and there are few winter 
migrants to the British Isles more 
difficult to observe—must begin with 
a sharp discrimination between him- 
self and other thrushes; his com- 
panion of the Norwegian forests, the 
little redwing, as well as those indi- 
genous to English soil. He is com- 
monly confused with the native mis- 
sel-thrush ; and it is the rarest thing 
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to find a country working-man who, 
in the winter season, rightly separates 
the two. Old bucolic superstition 
associates the coming of the fieldfare 
with imminence of hard weather ; and 
when large flocks of these birds are 
seen in the pastures very early in the 
season, there is little doubt of a 
severe winter in store. For the field- 
fare is a true harbinger of frosty 
days. He lives always on the dividing- 
line between bare sufficiency and 
actual want. He clings to his nor- 
thern home until the very last moment 
of safety. Hardy Norseman that he 
is, nothing but threatening, gaunt 
starvation will drive him southward. 
But when the arctic winter sets in 
untimely, and his food supplies are 
permanently buried under the snow, 
then he must go or perish; and the 
great winged armies gather for their 
long, perilous, seaward flight. 

Yet the fieldfare is seldom seen in 


English meadows until the beginning 
of November. Country labourers, fond 
of presaging a hard winter to come, 
often base their prognostications on 
the supposed fact that flocks of field- 
fares have been observed perhaps a 
month before the usual date of their 
appearance. But invariably these 
autumnal gatherings of felfers turn 
out to be only companies of missel- 
thrushes, the inveterate superficiality 
of observation, typical of the English 
rustic, having failed to differentiate 
between the two. 

The fieldfare is by far the hand- 
somest of the thrushes, with richly 
contrasted, almost brilliant plumage. 
The missel-thrush, although a slightly 
larger bird, is dingier of hue; and 
has an unmistakable trait of stolid 
short-sighted British thoroughness, 
both in temperament and manners. It 
is true the general similarity in shape 
and colouring between the pair might 














lead. to confusion, when, delving in 
the meadows, single birds or only 
small companies are seen. But in any 
strength of numbers this mistake is 
little likely to ensue. The felfer is a 
thrush only by accident of ancestry. 
Apart from his outward resemblance 
to the missel-cock, he has essentially 
nothing farther in common with him. 
The missel-thrush is an unclubbable 
independent creature, whom only 
hard weather and mutual want can 
compel into sociability. But the 
fieldfaies lead by choice as closely 
communal a life as our own jackdaw 
or rook. In their remote northern 
fastnesses they build a_ veritable 
city, often hundreds of nests packed 
together in one narrow clump of 
spruce-fir or pine. Their great migra- 
tory flights, and incessant wanderings 
from place to place over our own 
country-sides, are always undertaken 
in serried companies, often in numbers 
past all belief. A spirit of collabora- 
tion, an unvarying unity of purpose, 
seems to pervade all they do; and 
in nothing is this more evident than 
when—strangers in a far land—the 
fieldfares haunt our English home- 
meadows throughout the bleak winter 
days, when enduring frost and snow 
have driven them down from their 
favourite solitudes among the least 
accessible wilds and farthermost hills. 

It is now that the distinctive char- 
acter of these fantastic yet sturdy- 
minded aliens, comes most sharply 
into view. Shy as hawks and wild as 
mountain eagles, there must be hard 
weather indeed over the northern 
shires when the fieldfares are much in 
evidence about the cultivated lands 
here in temperate southern England. 
At times of warmth and plenty you 
may catch sight of them darkening 
the green of distant meadows; but 
you will rarely get within a field’s 
length of the flock before it has had 
warning of you from its sentinels, and 
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is streaming off into safety; the broad 
grey flicker of pulsating wings, and 
conflict of shrill, un-English voices 
dying away together into the far-off 
blue. But on the brink of the great 
frosts, the fieldfares seem to lose much 
of their inborn wariness. Then seif- 
preservation is the one absorbing 
care; and often, wandering in the 
sheltered, low-lying meadow country 
on a sunny January day, you may 
hear their harmonious outcry close at 
hand, and creeping along the hedge- 
row, get a near glimpse into such a 
vortex of eager strenuous life as only 
the winter season can reveal. 

You will never mistake the missel- 
bird for the felfer again, if once you 
have chanced upon him in this 
fashion. Missel-thrushes in company 
appear to have little cohesion, or 
singleness of purpose, other than 
that born of the transient necessity 
in the case. Their union is, on the 
face of it, little less than a temporary 
joining together of discordant ele- 
ments against a common foe; and 
their proceedings are more or less of 
a scramble, each bird moving and 
feeding in any direction he prefers. 

But the sight of a great concourse 
of fieldfares working steadily through 
a meadow is something that, once 
seen close at hand, can never be 
forgotten. The flock comes over the 
hillside in one great compact winged 
avalanche, as carefully and adroitly 
generalled as any attacking army on 
a field of war. Once, twice, it circles 
round the meadow, filling the dim 
winter sunlight with a continuous 
hubbub of voices and reverberation 
of wings. And then, with one accord, 
the whole company sweeps downward 
and alights, spreading out at once in 
a long dark line over the centre of 
the field. 

The deep note, the impact of count- 
less wings on the sluggish winter 
air, has almost gone; but the shrill 
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foreign-tongued chorus seems as loud 
as ever. Watching the flock cautiously 
through a gap in the hedgerow, you 
may now learn for the first time a 
curious thing in fieldfare philosophy. 
You see that every bird faces the 
same way, and that the whole con- 
course is moving rapidly in one direc- 
tion, straight across the field. But 
this progress is not a general march 
onward. The foremost birds advance 
not at all, and the common mass of 
the flock is quite stationary. But 
the birds in the extreme rear are con- 
tinually rising and flying to the front, 
and thus the illusion of a general 
«dvance is maintained. 

The ingenuity of this device quickly 
reveals itself to you, Britisher though 
you are. Your compatriots, the 
missel-thrushes, gathered together 
without design or principle, scramble 
heterogeneously in each other’s wake, 


and the same ground is constantly 
being re-traversed, perhaps even much 
of it escapes scrutiny altogether in 
the confused, disorderly survey. But 
the fieldfares—with wide-awake con- 
tinental acumen—have brought with 
them a better way from overseas. 
Their plan of food-winning—the simul- 
taneous swoop to earth over a vast 
area, each bird in the flock ransacking 
of its hidden treasure only that space 
of ground within reach of his bill, and 
then darting ahead to a fresh, un- 
touched station just in advance of 
the foremost rank—insures that no 
single spot in the region invaded 
goes unsearched; and that none is 
searched a second time. Little wonder 
indeed that the alien fieldfare man- 
ages to live and thrive with us in 
exceptional winters, when native-born 
songsters are hard put to it for 
crumbs at the cottage doors. 
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BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS | 


“FOR THE HARMONY OF THE WORLD, LIKE THAT 
OF A HARP, IS MADE UP OF MANY DISCORDS” 


“MERaCtITUS: 


()° the fifteenth day of 
March, 1906, Mr. 
Keen, Tracer of Lost 

Persons, received 
the following cablegram from 

Alexandria, Egypt: Keen, 

Tracer, New York :—Locate 

Joram Smiles, forty, stout, 

lame, red hair, ragged red 

moustache, cast in left eye, 
pallid skin; carries one 
crutch ; supposed to have 

arrived in America per S.S. 

Scythian Queen, with man 

known as Emanuel Gandon, swarthy, 

short, fat, light bluish eyes, Eurasian 
type. 

I will call on you at your office 
as soon as my steamer, Empress of 
Babylon, arrives. If you discover 
my men, keep them under sur- 
veillance, but on no account call in 
police. Spare no expense. Dundas 
Gray and Co. are my bankers and 
reference. 

JOHN TEMPLETON BuRKE. 


On Monday, April 2, a few minutes 
after eight: o’clock in the morning, 
the card of Mr. John Templeton 
Burke was brought to Mr. Keen, 
Tracer. of Lost#Persons, and a moment 
later a well-built, wiry, sun-scorched 

Copyright by Robert W. Chambers in the United States of America, 1906. 


young man was_ ushered 
into Mr. Keen’s private 
office by a _ stenographer 
prepared to take notes of the 
interview. 

The first thing that the 
Tracer of Lost Persons*noted 
in his visitor was . his 
mouth; the next his eyes. 
Both were unmistakably 
good—the eyes looked people 
squarely in the face at every 
word; the mouth, which a 
man’s own character fashions 
agreeably or mars, was pleasant, 
but firm when the trace of the smile 
lurking in the corners died out. 

There were dozens of other external 
characteristics which Mr. Keen al- 
ways looked for in his clients; and 
now the rapid exchange of pre- 
liminary glances appeared to satisfy 
both men, for they advanced towards 
each other and exchanged a formal 
hand-clasp. 

“Have you any news for me?” 
asked Burke. 

“‘T have,” said the Tracer. “‘ There 
are cigars on the table beside you— 
matches in that silver case. No, I 
never smoke ; but I like the aroma— 
and I like to watch men smoke. 
Do you know, Mr. Burke, that no two 
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men smoke in the same fashion ? 
There is as much character in the 
manner of holding a cigar as there is 
difference in the technique of artists.” 

Burke nodded, amused, but, catch- 
ing sight of the busy stenographer, his 
bronzed features became serious, and 
he looked at Mr. Keen inquiringly. 

“It is my custom,” said the Tracer. 
“Do you object to my stenographer ?”’ 

Burke looked at the slim young 
girl in her black gown; then, very 
simply, he asked her pardon for 
objecting to her presence, but Said 
that he could not discuss his case 
if she remained. So she rose, with 
a humorous glance at Mr. Keen; 
and the two men stood up until she 
had vanished, then reseated them- 
selves vis-a-vis. Mr. Keen calmly 
dropped his elbow on the concealed 
button which prepared a_ hidden 
phonograph for the reception of every 
word that passed between them. 

“What news have you for me, 
Mr. Keen?” asked the younger 
man with that same directness which 
the Tracer had already been prepared 
for, and which only corroborated 
the frankness of eyes and voice. 

““My news is brief,” he said. 
“IT have both your men under obser- 
vation.” 

“ Already !” exclaimed Burke, 
plainly unprepared. “‘Do you actually 
mean thatIcan seethese men when- 
ever I desire to do so? Are these 
scoundrels in this town—within 
pistol-shot ?” 

His youthful face hardened as he 
snapped out his last word like the 
crack of a whip. 

** T don’t know how far your pistol 
carries,” said Mr. Keen. “Do you 
wish to swear out a warrant ?” 

“No, I do not. I merely wish 
their addresses. You have not used 
the police in this matter, have you, 
Mr. Keen ?” 

“No. Your cable was explicit,” 


said the Tracer. “Had you per- 
mitted me to use the police it would 
have been much less expensive for 
ou.” 

“T can’t help that,” said the young 
man. ‘“ Besides, in a matter of this 
sort,a man cannot decently consider 
expense.” 

‘*A matter of what sort?” asked 
the Tracer blandly. 

“Of this sort.” 

“Oh! Yet even now I do not 
understand. You must remember, 
Mr. Burke, that you have not told 
me anything concerning the reasons 
for your quest of these two men, 
Joram Smiles and Emanuel Gandon. 
Besides, this is the first time you 
have mentioned pistol-range.” 

Burke, smoking steadily, looked 
at the Tracer through the blue fog 
of his cigar. 

““No,” he said, “I have not told 
you anything about them.” 

Mr. Keen waited a moment; 
then, smiling quietly to himself, 
he wrote down the present addresses 
of Joram Smiles and Emanuel Gan- 
don, and, tearing off the leaf, handed 
it to the young man, saying: “I 
omit the pistol-range, Mr. Burke.” 

“T am very grateful to you,” 
said Burke. “The efficiency of your 
system is too famous for me to 
venture to praise it. All I can say 
is ‘Thank you’; all I can do in 
gratitude is to write my cheque, if 
you will be kind enough to suggest 
the figures.” ; 

“Are you sure that my services 
are ended ?” 

“Thank you, quite sure.” 

So the Tracer of Lost Persons 
named the figures, and his client 
produced a‘cheque-book and _ filled 
in a cheque for the amount. This 
was presented and received with 
pleasant formality. Burke rose, pre- 
pared to take his leave, tut the 
Tracer was apparently busy with the 








combination lock of a safe, and the 
young man lingered a moment to 
make his adieu. 

As he stood waiting for the Tracer 
to turn around he studied the writing 
on the sheet of paper which he 
held toward the light : 


Joram Smiles, no profession, 613, 
West Twenty-fourth Street. 

Emanuel Gandon, no profession, 
same address as above. 

Very dangerous men. 


It occurred to him that these three 
lines of pencil-writing had cost him 
a thousand dollars—and at the same 
instant he flushed with shame at 
the idea of measuring the money 
value of anything in such a quest as 
this. 

And yet—and yet he had already 
spent a great deal of money in his 
brief quest, and—was he any nearer 
the goal—even with the pencilled 
addresses of these two men in his 
possession ? Even with these men 
almost within pistol-shot ! 

Pondering there, immersed in frown- 
ing retrospection, the room,. the 
Tracer, the city seemed to fade from 
his view. He saw the red sand blow- 
ing from the desert ; he heard the 
sickly squealing of camels at the 
El Teb Wells ; he saw the sun strike 
fire from the rippling waters of 
Sais ; he saw the plain, and the ruin 
high above it ; and the odour of the 
Long Bazaar smote him like a blow, 
and he heard the far call to prayer 
from the minarets of Sa-el-Hagar, 
once Sais, the mysterious—Sais of 
the million lanterns, Sais of that 
splendid festival where the Great 
Triad’s worship swayed dynasty after 
dynasty, and where, through the 
hot centuries, Isis, veiled, impassive, 
looked out upon the hundredth king 
of kings, Meris, the Builder of Gardens, 
dragged dead at the chariots of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. 
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Slowly the visions faded ; into his 
remote eyes crept the consciousness 
of the twentieth century again; he 
heard the river-whistles blowing, 
and the far dissonance of the 
streets—that iron undertone vibrat- 
ing through the metropolis of the 
West from river to river and from 
the palisades to the sea. 

His gaze wandered about the room, 
from telephone-desk to the book- 
case, from the table to the huge 
steel safe, door ajar, swung out- 
ward like the polished breech of a 
twelve-inch gun. 

Then his vacant eyes met the eyes 
of the Tracer of Lost Persons, almost 
helplessly. And for the first time 
the full significance of this quest 
he had undertaken came over him 
like despair—this strange, hopeless, 
fantastic quest, blindly, savagely pur- 
sued from the sand wastes of Sais 
to the wastes of this vast arid city 
of iron and masonry ringing to the 
sky with the menacing clamour of its 
five monstrous boroughs. 

Curiously weary of a sudden, he 
sat down, resting his head on one 
hand. The Tracer watched him, bent 
partly over his desk. From moment 
to moment he tore minute pieces 
from the blotter, or drew imaginary 
circles and arabesques on his pad 
with an inkless pen. 

“Perhaps I could help you after 
all—if you’d let me try,” he said 
quietly. 

“Do you mean—me?” asked 
Burke, without raising his head. 

“Tf you like—yes, you—or any 
man in trouble—in perplexity—in 
the uncertain deductions which arise 
from any attempt at self-analysis.” 

“It is true; I am trying to ana- 
lyse myself. I believe that I don’t 
know how. All has been mere im- 
pulse—so far. No, I don’t know 


how to analyse it all.” 
“I do,” said the Tracer. 
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Burke raised his level, unbelieving 
eyes. 

“You are in love,” said the Tracer. 

After a long time Burke looked 
up again: “Do you think so?” 

“Yes. Can I help you?” asked 
the Tracer pleasantly. 

The young man sat silent, frowning 
into space; then: 


“TI tell you plainly enough that I 
have .come here to argue with two 
men at the end of a pistol ; and— 
you tell me I’m in love. By what 
logic——”’ om J 

“It is written in your face, Mr. 
Burke—in your eyes, in every fea- 
ture, every muscle’s contraction, every 
modulation of your voice.’ My tables, 
containing six hundred classified super- 
ficial phenomena peculiar to all human 
emotions, have been compiled and 
scientifically arranged according to 
Bertillon’s system. It is‘an‘absolutely 
accurate key to every phase of 
human emotion, from hate, through 
all its amazingly paradoxical pheno- 
mena, to love, with all its genera 
under the sub-order—all its species, 
sub-species and varieties.” 

He leaned back, surveying the young 
man with kindly amusement : 

“You talk of pistol-range, but you 
are thinking of something more fatal 
than bullets, Mr. Burke. You are 
thinking of love—of the first, great, 
absorbing, unreasoning passion that 
has ever shaken you, blinded you, 
seized you and dragged you out of the 
ordered path of life to push you 
violently into the strange and un- 
explored! That is what stares out 
on the world through those haunted 
eyes of yours when the smile dies 
out and you are off your guard; 
that is what is hardening those flat, 
clean bands of muscle in jaw and 
cheek ; that is what those hints of 
shadow mean beneath the eye, that 
new and delicate pinch to the nostril, 
that refining almost to sharpness of 
the nose, that sensitive edging to the 
lips and the lean delicacy of the 
chin.” 

He bent slightly forward in his chair. 

“It is all there, Mr Burke, and 
something else—the glimmering dawn 
of desperation.” 

“Yes,” said the other, 
desperate.” 


“I am 
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“Exactly. Also you wear two 
revolvers in a light leather harness 
strapped up under your armpits,” 
said the Tracer. ‘‘ Take them off, 
Mr. Burke. There is nothing to be 
gained in shooting Mr. Smiles or 
converting Mr. Gandon into nitrates. 
If it is a matter where one -man 
can help another,” the Tracer added, 
simply, “‘it would give me pleasure 
to place my resources at your com- 
mand—without recompense 2 
_ “Mr. Keen!” said Burke, 
tonished. 

** Yes 2” 

“You are very amiable ; I had not 
wished—had not expected anything 
except professional interest from you.” 

“Why not? I like you, Mr. 
Burke.” 

The disarming candour of this quiet, 
elderly man silenced the younger 
one with a suddenness born of emo- 
tions long crushed, long relentlessly 
mastered, and which now, in revolt, 
shook,him fiercely in every fibre. 
All at once he felt very young, 
very helpless in the world—that 
same world through which,. until 
within a few weeks, he had roved 
so confidently, “so arrogantly, chal- 
lenging man and the gods themselves 
in the pride of his strength and 
youth. 

But now, halting, bewildered, lost 
amid the strange maze of byways 
whither impulse had lured and aban- 
doned him, he looked out into a 
world of wilderness and unfamiliar 
stars and shadow-shapes undreamed 
of; and he knew not which way 
to turn—not even how to return 
along the ways his impetuous feet 
had trodden in this strange and 
hopeless quest. 

** How can you help me ?” he said 
bluntly, while the quivering under- 
tone rang in spite of him. “ Yes, 
I am in love; but how can any 
living man help me ?” 


as- 
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** Are you in love with the dead?” 
asked the Tracer gravely. “ For that 
only is hopeless. Are you in love 
with one who is not living ?” 

“Ts 

** You love one whom you know to 
be dead ?” 

“Yes; dead.” 

“How do you know that she is 
dead ?” 

*“* That is not the question. I knew 
that when I fell in love with her. 
It is not that which appals me ; 
I ask nothing more than to live 
my life out loving the dead. I— 
I ask very little.” 

He passed his unsteady hand across 
his dry lips, across his eyes and fore- 
head, then laid his clenched fist on 
the table. 

““Some men remain constant to 
a memory ; some to a picture—sane, 
wholesome, normal men. Some men, 
with a fixed ideal, never encounter 
its facsimile, and so never love. 
There is nothing strange, after all, 
in this; nothing abnormal, nothing 
unwholesome. Grunwald loved the 
marble head and shoulders of the 
lovely Amazon in the Munich Museum ; 
he died unmarried, leaving the chari- 
ties and good deeds of a blameless 
life to justify him. Sir Henry Guest, 
the great surgeon who worked among 
the poor without recompense, loved 
Gainsborough’s ‘ Lady Wilton.’ The 
portrait hangs above his tomb in 
St. Clement’s Hundreds. D’Epernay 
loved Mlle. Jeanne Vacaresco, who 
died before he was born. And I—I 
love in my own fashion.” 

His low voice rang with the re- 
pressed undertone of excitement ; 
he opened and closed his clenched 
hand as though controlling the lever 
of his emotions. 

“What can you do for a man 
who loves the shadow of life ?” he 
asked. 

““If you love the shadow because 
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the substance has passed away— 
if you love the soul because the dust 
has returned to the earth as it 
was “ 

“It has not/” said the younger 
man. 

The Tracer said very gravely: 
“It is written that whenever the 
‘Silver Cord’ is loosed, ‘ then shall 
the dust return unto the earth 
as it was, and the spirit shall return 
unto Him who gave it.” 

“The spirit—yes ; that has taken 
its splendid flight——” 

His voice choked, died out; he 
strove to speak again, but could not. 
The Tracer let him alone, and bent 
again over his desk, drawing imag- 
inary circles on the stained blotter, 
while moment after moment passed 
under the tension of that fiercest 
of all struggles, when a man sits 
throttling his own soul into silence. 

And, after a long time, Burke 
lifted a haggard face from the cradle 
of his crossed arms and shook his 
shoulders, drawing a deep, steady 
breath. 

“Listen to me/” he said in an 
altered voice. 

And the Tracer of Lost Persons 
nodded. 


“When I left West Point I was 
assigned to the coloured cavalry. 
They are good men; we went up 
Kettle Hill together. Then came 
the Philippine troubles, then that 
Chinese affair. Then I did staff- 
duty and could not stand the in- 
activity, and resigned. They had 
no use for me in Manchuria; I tired 
of waiting, and went to Venezuela. 
The prospects for-service there were 
absurd ; I heard of the Moorish trou- 
bles and went to Morocco. Others 
of my sort swarmed there; matters 
dragged and dragged, and the Kaiser 
never meant business, anyway. 

“‘ Being independent, and my reans 
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permitting me, I got some shooting 
in the back country. This all de- 
generated into the merest nomadic 
wandering—nothing but sand, camels, 
ruins, tents, white walls and blue 
skies. And at last I came to the 
town of Sa-el-Hagar.”’ 

His voice died out; his restless, 
haunted eyes became fixed. 

“*Sa-el-Hagar, once ancient Sais,”’ 
repeated the Tracer quietly ; and the 
young man looked at him. 

“You know that ?” 

** Yes,”’ said the Tracer. 

For a while Burke remained silent, 
pre-occupied, then, resting his chin on 
his hand and speaking in a curiously 
monotonous voice as though repeat- 
ing to himself by rote, he went on: 

“The town is on the heights— 
have youapencil ? Thankyou. Here 
is the town of Sa-el-Hagar, here are 
the ruins, here is the wall, and some- 
where hereabouts should be the buried 
temple of Neith which nobody has 
found.” He _ shifted his pencil. 
“Here is the lake of Sais; here, 
standing all alone on the plain, 
are those great monolithic pillars 
stretching away into perspective— 
four hundred of them in all—one 
hundred and nine still upright. There 
were one hundred and ten when 
I arrived at El Teb Wells.” 

He looked across at the Tracer, 
repeating: “One hundred and ten 
—when I arrived. One fell the first 
night—a distant pillar far away on 
the horizon. Four thousand years 
had it stood there. And it fell— 
the first night of my arrival. I heard 
it; the nights are cold at El Teb 
Wells ; and I was lying awake, all 
a-shiver, counting the stars to make 
me sleep. And very, very far away 
in the desert I heard and felt the 
shock of its fall—the fall of forty 
centuries under the Egyptian stars.” 

His eyes grew dreamy; a slight 
glow had stained his face. 
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“Did you ever halt suddenly in 
the Northern forests, listening, as 
though a distant voice had hailed 
you? Then you understand why 
that far, dull sound from the dark 
horizon brought me to my feet, 
bewildered, listening as though my 
own name had been spoken. 

‘“‘T heard the wind in the tents and 
the stir of camels ; I heard the reeds 
whispering on Sais Lake and the 
yap-yap of a shivering jackal; and 
always, always, the hushed echo 
in my ears of my own name called 
across the star-lit waste. 

“At dawn I had forgotten. An 
Arab told me that a pillar had fallen ; 
it was all the same to me, to him, 
to the others, too. The sun came 
out hot. I like heat. My men 
sprawled in the tents ; some watered, 
some went up to the town to gossip 
in the bazaar. I mounted and cast 
bridle on neck—you see how much 
I cared where I went! In two hours 
we had completed a circle—like a 
ruddy hawk above El Teb. And my 
horse halted beside the fallen pillar.” 

As he spoke his languagehad become 
very simple, very direct, almost with- 
out accent, and he spoke slowly, 
picking his way with that lack of 
inflection, of emotion, characteristic 
of a child reading a new story. 

“The column had fallen from its 
base, eastward, and with its base 
it had upheaved another buried base, 
laying bare a sort of cellar and a flight 
of stone steps descending into dark- 
ness. 

“Into this excavation the sand 
was still running in tiny rivulets. 
Listening I could hear it pattering 
far down into the shadows. 

“Sitting there in the saddle, the 
thing explained itself as I looked. 
The fallen pillar had been built 
upon older ruins; all Egypt is that 
way, ruin founded on the ruin of 
ruins—like human hopes. 
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“The stone steps, descending into 
the shadow of remote ages, invited 
me. I dismounted, walked to the 
edge of the excavation and, kneel- 
ing, peered downwards. And I saw 
awall and the lotus-carved rimof a 
vast stone-framed pool; and as I 
looked I heard the tinkle of water. 
For the pillar, falling, had unbottled 
the ancient spring, and now the stone- 
framed lagoon was slowly filling 
after its drought of centuries. 

“There was light enough to see 
by, but, not knowing how far I might 
penetrate, I returned to my horse, 
pocketed matches and candles from 
the saddle-bags, and returning, started 
straight down the steps of stone. 

“Fountain, wall, lagoon, steps, 
terraces half buried—all showed what 
the place had been: a water-garden 
of ancient Egypt—probably royal— 
because, although I am not able 
to decipher; hieroglyphics, I have 
heard somewhere that these picture- 
inscriptions, when inclosed in a 
cartouche like this ”"— 
he drew rapidly— 

“‘ or this indicate that Essa 
the sub- ject of the inscription 
was once a king. 

“And on every wall, every 
column I saw _ the insignia of 
ancient royalty, and I saw strange 
hawkheaded figures bearing symbols 
engraved on stone—beasts, birds, 
fishes, unknown signs and symbols ; 
and everywhere the lotus carved in 
stone—the bud, the blossom half- 
inclosed, the perfect flower.” 

His dreamy eyes met the gaze of 
the Tracer, unseeing ; he rested his 
sunburnt face between both palms, 
speaking in the same vague mono- 
tone : 

““ Everywhere, dust, ashes, decay, 
the death of life, the utter annihila- 
tion of the living—save only the 
sparkle of re-born waters slowly cover- 
ing the baked bed of the stone-edged 
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pool—strange, luminous water, lack- 
ing the vital sky tint, enamelled 
with a film of dust, yet, for all that, 
quickening with imprisoned brilliancy 
like an opal. 

** The slow filling of the pool fascin- 
ated me; I stood I know not how 
long watching the thin film of water 
spreading away into the dimness 
beyond. At last I turned and passed 
curiously along the wall where, at 
its base, mounds of dust marked 
what may have been trees. Into these 
I probed with my riding-crop, but 
discovered nothing except the depth 
of the dust. 

** When I had penetrated the ghost 
of this ancient garden for a thousand 
yards the light from the opening was 
no longer of any service. I lighted a 
candle ; and its yellow rays fell upon 
a square portal into which led another 
flight of steps. And I went down. 

“There were eighteen steps de- 
scending into a square stone room. 
Strange gleams and glimmers from 
wall and ceiling flashed dimly in my 
eyes under the wavering flame of 
the candle. Then the flame grew still 
—still as death—and Death lay at 
my feet—there on the stone floor 
a man, square-shouldered, the cob- 
webs of his tunic mantling him, 
lying face downward, arms outflung. 

“After a moment I stooped and 
touched him, and the entire prostrate 
figure dissolved into dust where it 
lay, leaving at my feet a shadow shape 
in thin silhouette against the pave- 
ment—merely a grey layer of finest 
dust shaped like a man, a tracery 
of impalpable powder on the stones. 

““ Upward and around me I passed 
the burning candle; vast figures in 
blue and red and gold grew out of the 
darkness ; the painted walls sparkled ; 
the shadows that had slept through 
all those centuries trembled and 
shrank away into distant corners. 

“And then—and then I saw the 
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gold edges of her sandals sparkle in 
the darkness, and the clasped girdle 
of virgin gold .around her slender 
waist glimmered like purest flame!” 

Burke, leaning far across the table, 
interlocked hands tightening, stared 
and stared into space. A smile edged 
his mouth; his voice grew wonder- 
fully gentle. 

“Why, she was scarcely eighteen 
—this child—lying there so motion- 
less, so lifelike, with the sandals edging 
her little upturned feet, and the small 
hands of her folded between the 
breasts. It was as though she had 
just stretched herself out there— 
scarcely sound asleep as yet, and her 
thick, silky hair—cut as they cut 
children’s hair in these days, you 
know—cradled her head and cheeks. 

“So marvellous the mimicry of 
life, so absolute the deception of 
breathing sleep, that I scarce dared 
to move, fearing to awaken her. 

““When I did move I forgot the 
dusty shape of the dead at my feet, 
and left, full across his neck, the im- 
print of a spurred riding-boot. It 
gave me my first shudder ; I turned, 
feeling beneath my foot the soft 
yielding powder, and stood aghast. 
Then —it is absurd !—but I felt as a 
man feels who has trodden inadver- 
tently upon another’s foot—and in an 
impulse of reparation I stooped hastily 
and attempted to smooth out the 
mortal dust which bore the imprint of 
my heel. But the fine powder flaked 
my glove, and looking about for some 
thing to compose the ashes with, I 
picked up a papyrus scroll. Perhaps 
he himself had written on it; nobody 
can ever know, and I used it as a 
sort of hoe to scrape him together 
again, and smooth him out on the 
stones.” 

The young man drew a yellowish 
roll of paper-like substance from his 
pocket and laid it on the table. 

“This is the same papyrus,” he 
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said. “I had forgotten that I carried 
it away with me until I found it in 
my shooting-coat while packing to 
sail for New York.” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons reached 
over and picked up the scroll. It 
was flexible still, but brittle; he 
opened it, with great care considered 
the strange figures upon it for a while, 
then turned almost sharply on his 
visitor. 

“Go on,” he said. 

‘And Burke went on :— 

_ “The candle was burning low; I 
lighted two more, placing them at her 
head and feet on the edges of the 
stone couch. Then, lighting a third 
candle, I stood beside the couch and 
looked down at the dead girl under her 
veil-like robe, set with golden stars. ” 

He passed his hand wearily over his 
hair and forehead. 

** I do not know what the accepted 
meaning of beauty may be if it was 
not there under my eyes. Flawless 
as palest amber-ivory and rose, the 
smooth-flowing contours melted into 
exquisite symmetry; lashes like 
darkest velvet rested on the pure 
curve of the cheeks; the closed 
lids, the mouth still faintly stained 
with colour, the delicate nose, the 
full, childish lips, sensitive, sweet, 
resting softly upon each other—if 
these were not all parts of but one 
lovely miracle, then there is no beauty 
save in a dream of Paradise. . . . 

““A gold band of linked scarabs 
bound her short, thick hair straight 
across the forehead; thin scales of 
gold fell from a necklace, clothing her 
breasts in brilliant discoloured metal, 
through which ivory-tinted skin 
showed. A belt of pure soft gold 
clasped her body at the waist ; gold- 
edged sandals clung to her little feet. 

** At first, when the stunned sur- 
prise had subsided, I thought that I 
was looking upon some miracle of 
ancient embalming hitherto unknown. 
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Yet, in the smooth skin there was 
no slit to prove it, no opening in any 
vein or artery, no mutilation of this 
sculptured masterpiece of the Most 
High, no cerements, no bandages, no 
gilded carven case with painted face 
to stare open-eyed through the wait- 
ing cycles. 

“This was the image of sleep—of 
life unconscious—not of death. Yet 
it was death—death that had come 
upon her centuries and centuries ago ; 
for the gold had turned iridescent, 
and magnificently discoloured; the 
sandal-straps fell into dust as I bent 
above them, leaving the sandals 
clinging to her feet only by the wired 
silver core of the thongs. And, as I 
touched it fearfully, the veil-like 
garment covering her vanished into 
thin air, its metal stars tinkling in a 
shower around her on the stone floor.” 

The Tracer, motionless, intent, 
scarcely breathed ; the younger man 
moved restlessly in his chair, the 


dazed light in his eyes clearing to 
sullen consciousness. 
““What more is there to tell?” 


he said. ‘“‘ And to what purpose ? 
All this is time wasted. I have my 
work cut out for me. What more is 
there to tell?” 

“What you have left untold,” 
said the Tracer, with the slightest 
ring of authority in his quiet voice. 

And, as though he had added 
“Obey!” the younger man sank 
back in his chair, his hands contract- 
ing nervously. 

‘**T went back to El Teb,” he said, 
“T walked like a dreaming [man. 
My sleep was haunted by her 
beauty ; (night after night, when 
at last I fell asleep, instantly 
I saw her face, and her dark 
eyes opening into mine in childish 
bewilderment ; day after day I rode 
out to the fallen pillar and descended 
to that dark chamber where she lay 
alone. Then there came a time when 
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I could not endure the thought of 
her lying there alone. I had never 
dared to touch her. Horror of what 
might happen had held me aloof lest 
she crumble at my touch to that 
awful powder which I had trodden on. 

“I did not knowwhat to do; my 
Arabs had begun to whisper among 
themselves, suspicious of my absences, 
impatient to break camp perhaps, and 
roam on once more. Perhaps they 
believed I had discovered treasure 
somewhere, I am not sure. At any 
rate, dread of their following me, 
determination to take my dead away 
with me, drove me into action; and 
that day when I reached her silent 
chamber I lighted my candle, and, 
leaning above her for one last look, 
touched her shoulder with my finger- 
tip. 

Ri It was a strange sensation. Pre- 
pared for a dreadful dissolution, 
utterly unprepared for cool, yielding 
flesh, I almost dropped where I 
stood. For her body was neither 
cold nor warm, neither dust-dry nor 
moist; neither the skin of the living 
nor the dead. It was firm, almost stiff, 
yet not absolutely without a certain 
hint of flexibility. 

“The appalling wonder of it con- 
sumed me ; fear, incredulity, terror, 
apathy succeeded each other; then 
slowly a fierce shrinking happiness 
swept me in every fibre. 

**This marvellous death, this tri- 
umph of beauty over death was mine. 
Never again should she lie here alone 
through the solitudes of night and 
day ; never again should the dignity 
of Death lack the tribute demanded 
of Life. Here was the appointed 
watcher—I, who had found her alone 
in the wastes of the world—all alone 
on the outermost edges of the world 
—a child, dead and unguarded. And 
standing there beside her I knew that 
I should never love again.” 

He straightened up, stretching out 


his arm: “TI did not intend to carry 
her away to what is known as Christian 
burial. How could I consign her to 
darkness again, with all its dreadful 
mockery of marble, all its awful 
emblems ? 

“* This lovely stranger was to be my 
guest for ever. The living should be 
near her while she slept so sweetly 
her slumber through the centuries ; 
she should have warmth, and soft 
hangings and sunlight and flowers ; 
and her unconscious ears should be 
filled with the pleasant stir of living 
things .. . I have a house in the 
country, a very old house among 
meadows and young woodlands, And 
I—I had dreamed of giving this child 
a home——” 

His voice broke; he buried his 
head in his hands a moment; but 
when he lifted it again his features 
were hard as steel. 

“There was already talk in the 
bazaar about me. I was probably 
followed, but I did not know it. 
Then one of my men disappeared. For 
a week I hesitated to trust my 
Arabs ; but there was no other way. 
I told them there was a mummy 
which I desired to carry to some port 
and smuggle out of the country 
without consulting the Government. 
I knew perfectly well that the Govern- 
ment would never forego its claim 
to such a relic of Egyptian antiquity. 
I offered my men too much, perhaps. 
I don’t know. They hesitated for a 
week, trying by every artifice to see 
the treasure, but I never let them 
out of my sight. 

** Then one day two white men came 
into camp; and with them came a 
Government escort to arrest me for 
looting an Egyptian tomb. The white 
men were Joram Smiles and that 
Eurasian, Emanuel Gandon, who was 
partly white, I suppose. I didn’t 
comprehend what they were up to 
at first. They escorted me forty 
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miles to confront the official at Shen- 
Bak. When, after a stormy week, 
I was permitted to return to Sais, my 
Arabs and the white men were gone. 
And the stone chamber under the 
water-garden wall was empty as the 
hand I hold out to you!” 

He opened his palm and rose ; his 
narrowing eyes clear and dangerous. 

“* At the bazaar I learned enough 
to know what had been done. I 
traced the white men to the coast. 
They sailed on the Scythian Queen, 
taking with them all that I care for 
on earth or in Heaven! And you 
ask me why I measure their distance 
from me by a bullet’s flight ! ” 

The Tracer also rose, pale and 
grave. 

“Wait!” he said. “There are 
other things to be done before you 
prepare to face a jury for double 
murder.” 

“It is for them to choose,” said 
Burke. “ They shall have the choice 
of returning to me my dead, or them- 
selves dying.” 

“Exactly, my dear sir. That part 
is not difficult,” said the Tracer 
quietly. “ There will be no occasion 
for violence, I assure you. Kindly 
leave such details to me. I know 
what is to be done. You are out- 
wardly calm, Mr. Burke—even dan- 
gerously placid; but though you 
maintain an admirable command over 
yourself superficially, you are labour- 
ing under terrible excitement. There- 
fore it is my duty to say to you at 
once that there is no cause for your 
excitement, no cause for your appre- 
hension as to results. I feel exceed- 
ingly confident that you will, in due 
time, regain possession of all that you 
care for most—— Quietly, quietly, 
my dear sir! You are not yet ready 
to meet these men, nor am I ready to 
go with you. I beg you to continue 
your habit of self-command for a 
little. There is no haste—that is to 
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say, there is every reason to make 
haste slowly. And the quickest me- 
thod is to seat yourself. And I shall 
sit here beside you and spread out this 
papyrus scroll for your inspection.” 

Burke stared at the Tracer, then at 
the scroll. 

“What has that inscription to do 
with the matter in hand?” he de- 
manded impatiently. 

“T leave you to judge,” said the 
Tracer. A dull tint of excitement 
flushed his lean cheeks; he twisted 
his grey moustache and bent over 
the unrolled scroll which was now held 
flat by weights at the four corners. 

“Can you understand any of these 
symbols, Mr. Burke ?”’ he asked. 

“e No.”’ 

** Curious,”’ mused the Tracer. “‘ Do 
you know it was fortunate that you 
put this bit of papyrus in the pocket 
of your shooting-coat—so fortunate 
that—in a way—it approaches the 
miraculous ? ” 

‘““What do you mean? Is there 
anything in that scroll bearing on 
this matter?” 

“e Yes.” 

‘And you can read it? 
you versed in such learning, 
Keen ?” 

“I am an Egyptologist—among 
other details,” said the Tracer calmly. 

The young man gazed at him, 
astonished. The Tracer of Lost Per- 
sons picked up a pencil, laid a sheet 
of paper on the table beside the 
papyrus, and slowly began to copy the 


first symbol : Q > Ca 


Are 
Mr. 


“The ancient Egyptian word for 
the personal pronoun, ‘I,’ was “aunk,” 
said the Tracer placidly. ‘‘ The pho- 
netic for a was the hieroglyph Q a 
reed ; for w the water symbol +ww. ; 
for » the symbols— 4, .@ for k ZS 
Therefore, this hiero- glyphic 
inscription begins with the personal 
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or I. That 
easy, of 


pronoun Q > Cn 
wees FPO? 


is very 
course. 

“Now, the most ancient of, Egyp- 
tian inscriptions read vertically in 
column ; there are only two columns 
in this papyrus, so we'll try it ver- 
tically and pass downward to the next 
symbol, which is inclosed in a sort of 
frame or cartouche. That imme- 
diately signifies that royalty is men- 
tioned ; therefore, we have already 
translated as much as ‘I, the king 
(or queen).’ Do you see?” 

“Yes,” said Burke, staring. 

“Very well. Now this symbol, 
nurnber two, spells 
out the &=—¥ty word 
*Meris ’ “in this 
way: M (pronounced me) is phone- 
tically symbolized by the characters, 
K— ry by & (a mouth) and the 

? comma * and the hieroglyph 
<—; 7 by two reeds qq and two 
oblique strokes Iyand s by A 1. 
This gives us Meris, the name !? 
of that deposed and __ fugitive 
king of Egypt, who, after a last 
raid on the summer palace of Mer- 
Shen, usurping ruler of Egypt, was 
followed and tracked to Sais, where 
with an arrow through his back, he 
crawled to El Teb and finally died 
there of his wound. All this Egypto- 
logists are perfectly familiar with in 
the translations of the boastful tab- 
lets and inscriptions erected near 
Sais by Mer-Shen, the three hundred 
and twelfth sovereign after Queen 
Nitocris.” 

He looked up at Burke, smiling. 
** Therefore,” he said, “ this papyrus 
scroll was written by Meris, ex-king, 
a speculative thousands of years 
before Christ. And it begins: ‘I, 
Meris the King.’”’ 

‘* How does all this bear upon what 
concerns me ? ” demanded Burke. 

“Wait!” 

Something in the quiet significance 
of the Tracer’s brief command sent a 








curious thrill through the younger 
man. He leaned stiffly forward, 
studying the scroll, every faculty con- 
centrated on the symbol which the 
Tracer had now touched with the 
carefully sharpened point of his pencil: 


“That,” said Mr. Keen, “is the 
ancient Egyptian word for ‘little,’ 
‘Ket.’ The next, below, written in 
two lines, is ‘Samaris,’ a proper 
name—the name of a woman. Under 
that, again, is the symbol for the 
number 18: f} the decimal sign, 
and eight vertical strokes, |j|||||j 
Under that, again, is a hieroglyph 
of another sort, an ideograph repre- 
senting a girl with a harp; and 
beneath that, the symbol which 
always represented a dancing-girl 

and also the royal 
symbol inclosed in 
a cartouche, which 
means, literally, 
‘The Ruler of Upper 
and Lower Egypt.’ Under 
that is the significant symbol 
{ y] Tepresenting an arm anda 
hand holding a stick. This 
always means force—to take forcibly 
or to use violence. Therefore, so far, 
we have the following literal trans- 
lation: ‘I, Meris the King, little 
Samaris, eighteen, a harpist, dancing- 
girl, the Ruler of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, to take by violence Por 

“What does that make ?” broke 
in Burke impatiently. 

“Wait! Wait until we have trans- 
lated everything literally. And, Mr. 
Burke, it might make it easier for 
us both if you would remember that 
I have had the pleasure of deciphering 
many hundreds of papyri before you 
had ever heard that there were such 
things.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the 
young man in a low voice. 





“I beg yours for my impatience,” 
said the Tracer pleasantly. ‘“ This 
deciphering always did affect my 
nerves and shorten my temper. And, 
no doubt, it is quite as hard on you. 
Shall we go on, Mr. Burke ?” 

““If you please, Mr. Keen.” 

So the Tracer laid his pencil point 


on the next symbol. 
“That is the symbol for night,” 

he said; “‘and that a— mw is 

the water symbol again, as you 


know ;- and that is the 
BS, ideograph, meaning a ship. 
The five reversed cres- 


cents e@ @ a Aa record the number 
of days’ voyage; the sign 15 wren 
a house, and is also the letter 
H in the Egyptian alphabet. 

** Under it again, we have a repe- 
tition of the first symbol, meaning /, 
and a repetition of the second symbol, 
meaning ‘Meris, the King.’ Then, 
below that j cartouche, comes a 
new symbol, which ; 
is the feminine =~ B.Ch* 
personal pronoun, sentus, meaning 
‘she’; and the first column is com- 
pleted with the symbol for the 
ancient Egyptian verb, anww.w 
nehes, ‘to awake.’ f’ 

“And now we take i > 
the second column, which begins with 
the jackal ideograph expressing 
slyness or cleverness. Under it is 
the hieroglyph meaning ‘to run 
away, to escepe.’~ And, under,that, 
Mr. Burke, is one of the rarest of all 


Egyptian symbolsx—- <eorex> 
a symbol seldom seen on stone or 
papyrus, except in rare refer- 
ences to the mysteries.of Isis. The 
meaning of it, so long in dispute, 
has finally been practically deter- 
mined through a new discovery in 
the cuneiform inscriptions. It is the 
symbol of two hands holding two 
closed eyes ; and it signifies hypnotic 
power.” 
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“You mean that those ancients 
understood hypnotism?” asked Burke, 
astonished. 

‘“‘ Evidently their priests did; evi- 
dently hypnotism was understood 
and employed in certain mysteries. 
And there is the symbol of it and 
under it @&Q; the hieroglyphs 
meaning ‘a day and a night’ with 
the symbol as usual present 
to signify LJ force or strength 
employed. Under that, again, is a 
human figure stretched upon a typical 
Egyptian couch. And now, Mr. 
Burke, note carefully three modifying 
signs: first, that it is a couch or bed 
on which the figure is stretched, 
not a funeral-couch, not the enbalm- 
ing slab ; second, there is no mummy- 
mask covering the face, and no 
mummy-case covering the body ; third 
that under the recumbent figure 
is pictured an open mouth, not a 
closed one. 

“All these modify the ideograph 
apparently representing death. But 
the sleep symbol is not present. There- 
fore it is a sound inference that 
all this simply confirms the symbol 
of hypnotism.” 

Burke, intensely absorbed, stared 
steadily at the scroll. 

** Now,” continued Mr. Keen, “‘ we 
note the symbol of force again, al- 
ways present ; and, continuing hori- 
zontally, a cartouche quite empty 
except for the mid-day sun. That 
is simply translated: the mid-day 
sun illuminates nothing. Meris, de- 
posed, is King only in name; and 
the sun no longer shines on him as 
‘Ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt.’ 
Under that despairing symbol,* King 
of Nothing,’ we have the mea 
phonetics which spell sha, 
the word for ‘garden.’ And, just 
bevond this, horizontally, the modi- 
fying ideograph meaning ‘a water- 


pa bee garden’; a design of lotus 
and tree alternating on a 
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terrace. Under that 
is the symbol for j=ng 4 
the word ‘aneb,’ a ‘wall.’ Beyond 
that, horizontally, is the symbol for 
‘house.’ It should have been placed 
under the wall-symbol, but the Egyp- 
tians were very apt to fill up spaces 
instead of continuing their vertical 
columns. 

Now, beneath, we find the im- 


a man PCTative 
eee Rs command, 
arise !’ And the Egyptian personal 
pronoun, .. ‘ent ut en, 
which °C means ‘ you’ 


or ‘thou.’ 
“Under that is the symbol which 


; ) 3 means ‘priest,’ or 
literally, ‘ priest-man.‘ 


Then comes the im- 
hes 4 to life!’ 
first 


perative‘ awake 

After that, our 

symbol again, meaning J, followed 
horizonti ully by the sy mbol_/\ signify- 
ing ‘to go.’ 

‘Then comes a very important 
drawing—you see ?—the picture of a 
man with a jackal’s head, not a 
dog’s head. It is not accompanied 
by the phonetic inacartouche as it 
should be. Probably the writer was 
in desperate haste at the end. But, 
nevertheless, it is easy to translate 
that symbol of the man with a jackal’s 
head. It isa picture of the Egyptian 
god, Anubis, who was supposed to 
linger at the side of the dying to 
conduct their souls. Anubis, the 
jackal-headed, is the courier, the 
personal escort of departing souls. 
And this is he. 

m And now the screed ends with the 
cry : ‘ Pray for me!’ 
the last symbol on gp ok ye 
this strange scroll—this missive 
written by a deposed wounded and 
dying king to an unnamed priest. 
Here is the literal translation in 
columns : 
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I cunning 

Meris the King escape 

little hypnotise 

Samaris King of Nothing , 

eighteen place forcibly 3 

a harpist garden 

a dancing - girl— water-garden 
Ruler of Upper wall 
and LowerEgypt house 

took forcibly— Arise. Do 

night Thou 

by water Priest-Man 

five days Awake) 

ship To life ) 

house I go 

I Anubis 

Meris the King _ Pray 

she 

awake 


“And this is what that letter, 
thousands of years old, means in 
this language of ours, hundreds of 
years young: ‘I, Meris, the King, 
seized little Samaris, a harpist and a 
dancing girl, eighteen years of age, 
belonging to the King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, and carried her away 
at night on shipboard—a voyage 
of five days—to my house. I, Meris 
the King, lest she lie awake watching 
cunningly for a chance to escape, 
hypnotised her (or had her hypno- 
tised), so that she lay like one dead 
or asleep, but breathing, and I, 
King no longer of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, took her and placed her in 
my house under the wall of the water- 
garden. Arise! therefore, O thou 
priest ; (go) and awaken her to life. 
I am dying (I go with Anubis!) 
Pray for me!’” 

For a full minute the two men sat 
there without moving or speaking. 
Then the Tracer laid aside his pencil. 

“To sum up,” he said, opening the 
palm of his left hand and placing the 
forefinger of his right across it, 
“the excavation made by the falling 
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pillar raised in triumph above the 
water-garden of the deposed King, 
Meris, by his rival, was the sub- 
terranean house of Meris. The pros- 
trate figure which crumbled to powder 
at your touch may have been the 
very priest to whom this letter 
or papyrus was written. Perhaps 
the bearer of the scroll was a traitor 
and stabbed the priest as he was 
reading the missive. Who can tell 
how that priest died? He either 
died or betrayed his trust, for he 
never aroused the little Samaris from 
her suspended animation. And the 
water-garden fell into ruins and she 
slept ; and the Ruler of Upper and 
Lower Egypt raised his columns, 
lotus-crowned, above the ruins: and 
she slept on. Then—you came. 


Burke stared like one stupefied 

** I do not know,” said the Tracer 
gravely, “what balm there may be 
in a suspension of sensation, perhaps 
of vitality, to protect the human 


body from dissolution. I do not 
know how soon suspended animation 
or the state of hypnotic coma, un- 
disturbed, changes into death—whe- 
ther it comes gradually, imperceptibly 
freeing the soul; whether the soul 
hides there, asleep, until suddenly the 
flame of vitality is extinguished. 
I do not know how long she lay there 
with life in her.” 

He leaned back and touched an 
electric bell, then, turning to Burke : 

“* Speaking of pistol-range,”’ he said, 
“unstrap those weapons and pass 
them over, if you please.” 

And the young man obeyed as in 
a trance. 

“Thank you. There are four men 
coming into this room. You will 
keep your seat, if you please, Mr. 
Burke.” 

After a moment the door opened 
noiselessly. Two men handcuffed to- 
gether entered the room ; two men, 
hands in their pockets, sauntered 
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carelessly behind the prisoners and 
leaned back against the closed door. 

** That short, red-haired, lame man 
with the cast in his eye—do you 
recognise him?” asked the Tracer 
quietly. 

Burke, grasping the arms of his 
chair, had started to rise, fury fairly 
blazing from his eyes; but, at the 
sound of the Tracer’s calm, even 
voice, he sank back into his chair. 

“That is Joram Smiles? You 
recognise him?” continued Mr. 
Keen. 

Burke nodded. 

“*Exactly—alias Limpy, alias Red 
Jo, alias Big Stick Joram, alias 
Pinky ; swindler, international con- 
fidence-man, fence, burglar, gam- 
oler ; convicted in 1887, and sent to 
Sing Sing for forgery ; convicted in 
1898, and sent to Auburn for swind- 
ling ; arrested by mymen on board 
SS. Scythian Queen, at the cabled 
request of John T. Burke, Esquire, 
and held to explain the nature of his 
luggage, which consisted of the con- 
tents of an Egyptian vault or under- 
ground ruin, declared at the custom- 
house as a mummy, and passed as 
such.” 

The quiet, monotonous voice of 
the Tracer halted, then, as he glanced 
at the second prisoner, grew harder : 

“Emanuel Gandon, general inter- 
national criminal, with over half a 
hundred aliases, arrested in company 
with Smiles and held until Mr 
Burke’s arrival.” 

Turning to Burke, the Tracer con- 
tinued : “ Fortunately, the Scythian 
Queen broke down off Brindisi. It 
gave us time to act on your cable ; 
we found these men aboard when she 
was signalled off the Hook. I went 
out with the pilot myself, Mr. Burke.” 

Smiles shot a wicked look at Burke ; 
Gandon scowled at the floor. 

“Now,” said the Tracer plea- 
santly, meeting the venomous glare 
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of Smiles, “ I'll get you that warrant 
you have been demanding to have 
exhibited to you. Here it is—charg- 
ing you and your amiable friend 
Gandon with breaking into and rob- 
bing the Metropolitan Museum of 
ancient Egyptian gold ornaments, in 
March, 1903, and taking them to 
France, where they were sold to 
collectors. It seems that you found 
the business good enough to go 
prowling about Egypt on a hunt for 
something to sell here. A_ great 
mistake, my friends—a very great 
mistake, because, after the Museum 
has finished with you, the Egyptian 
Government desires to extradite you. 
And I rather suspect you'll have 
to go.” 

He nodded to the two quiet men 
leaning against the door. 

““Come, Joram,” said one of them 
pleasantly. 

But Smiles turned furiously on the 
Tracer. “You lie, you old grey 
rat!” he cried. “That ain’t no 
mummy ; that’s a plain dead girl! 
And there ain’t no extrydition for 
body-snatchin’, so I guess them nig- 
gers at Cairo won’t get us, after all!” 

** Perhaps,” said the Tracer, looking 
at Burke, who had risen, pale and 
astounded. ‘‘ Sit down, Mr. Burke! 
There is no need to question these 
men ; no need to demand what they 
robbed you of. For,” he added 
slowly, “what they took from the 
garden grotto of Sais, and from you, 
I have under my own protection.” 

The Tracer rose, locked the door 
through which the prisoners and their 
escorts had departed ; then turning 
gravely on Burke, he continued : 

“That panel, there, is a door. 
There is a room beyond—a room 
facing to the south, bright with 
sunshine, flowers, soft rugs, and dra- 
peries of the East. She is there— 
like a child asleep ! 

Such death I have never before 


heard of. From the moment she 
came under my _ protection I 
have dared to doubt—many things. 
And a hour ago you brought me a 
papyrus scroll confirming my doubts. 
Who can say how long the flame of 
life may flicker within suspended 
animation. A week? A month? 
A year? Longerthan that? Yes; 
the Hindus have proven it. How 
long? The span of a normal life ? 
Or longer? Can the life flame burn 
indefinitely when the functions are 
absolutely suspended ?—generation 
after generation, century after cen- 
tury——” 

Burke, ghastly white, straightened 
up, quivering in every limb; the 
Tracer, as pale as he, laid his hand 
on the secret panel. 

“‘ If—if you dare say it—the phrase 
is this: ‘O Ket Samaris, Nehes !— 
*O Little Samaris, awake ! ” 

““I—dare. In Heaven’s name, open 
that door !” 

Then, averting his head, the Tracer 
of Lost Persons swung open the 
panel. 

A flood of sunshine flashed on 
Burke’s face; he entered; and the 
panel door closed behind him with- 
out a sound. 

Minute after minute passed ; the 
Tracer stood as though turned to 
stone, grey head bent. 

Then he heard Burke’s voice ring 
out unsteadily : 

“O Ket Samaris—Samaris. .O Ket 
Samaris—Nehes !” 

And again: “Samaris, Samaris! 
O beloved awake !” 

And once more: “ Nehes / O Sa- 
maris !” 

Silence, broken by a strange, sweet, 
drowsy plaint—like a child awakened 
at midnight by a dazzling light. 

** Samaris !” 

Then, through the stillness, a little 
laugh, and a softly tremulous voice : 

“Ant un aha, O Entuk sen!” 

















LEEDS MARKET PLACE 


By JAMES CASSIDY 


Illusiratea by Geo. W. Preston 


HAT are the thoughts of the 
men and women who, intent 
on barter, jostle each other 


in the Market Place? In 
Leeds market the crowd which 





buys and sells fish at eight o’clock 
in the morning will buy and sell 
vegetables at ten. Every indi- 
vidual in the first crowd may have 
been replaced by another individual, 
but the market continues without 
ceasing. Have we here a symbol of 
man’s personality, according to the 
latest exposition ? Consider the 
pathos and brutality of the Market 





CRUSHED FRuit 


Place! Look at the stalls in the 
game and poultry quarter ! Was there 
ever so stern a plea for the principles 
of vegetarianism ? Thousands of 
lifeless things that man has taught 
to trust him are in close proximity to 
the wild things taken in ambush— 
alike silent witnesses to man’s treach- 
ery. The same truism applies to 
the butchers’ shops, tragic exponents 
of country life when it reaches the 
ruthless Market Place. 

To know in part is surely a merciful 
limitation, not alone for man but for 
the dumb creation. The thought is 
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suggested by an entry into the live 
stock quarter, where, except for the 
significance of this partial knowledge, 
the cooing of the pigeons, the twitter- 
ing of the caged birds and the familiar 
clucking of the hens would be in- 
tensely ironical. . 

But the Market Place has another 
side: it rejoices in its humour. 
Humour of action and speech, and 
even the humour of barter. This may 
be enjoyed to the greatest extent in 
the Lower Market, where the crowd, 
with an hour to spare, stands with its 
hands in its pockets, eyes and ears 
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alert. as it concentrates its attention 
on the amusing quacks who, from 
morning to night, proclaim their own 
wares and their generosity in parting 
with them. Yet, doubtless, there is 
many a Doctor Marigold amongst 
them. 

A well-known character is an old 
professional comedian—the Man Bird, 
who, in his palmy days earned a 
large salary each week in London by 
his clever whistling. Hecan imitate, 
faultlessly, the notes of every British 
bird. He lives in a comfortable 
cottage in a country village, not 
far from Leeds, and even in these 
evil times he can draw a very credit- 
able audience when he chooses to 
give an entertainment, The stage 
now occupied by this ex-professional 
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is athwart his own dog-cart, and all 
his wit and humour is expended in 
trying to induce the great unwashed 
to buy eucalyptus soap. 

Another well-known character in 
the Market Place is an American 
cowboy, or an excellent imitation of 
one. His long hair, clear-cut features, 
keen eyes and fluent speech always 
draw and hold an attentive assem- 
blage. He is an enemy to the pro- 
fession of medicine, and a vendor of 
patent nostrums. On a Saturday 
night he can sell eight bottles at a 
shilling each in as mary seconds, 
finding time as he gathers in the coin, 
to toss the bottles in the air and dex- 
terously catch them on his forearm. 
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His assumption of familiarity with 
the physical ailments of Royalty is his 
most telling advertisement. 

Stump orator shouts against stump 
orator, each determined to make his 
voice carry over that of his neigh- 
bour, one of whom is a woman, whose 
object is to sell lengths 
of cloth, and, judging 
by the short time we 
watched her, she 
achieves quick sales. 
Who, indeed, would go 
shabby when ‘shilling 
yards are so good ? 

Out in the open a 
vegetable market is in 
progress. Seasonable 
vegetables are arriving 
from the various farms 
and outlying villages. 
They come in vehicles of all sorts and 
conditions. Some drawn by donkeys, 
some by rough ponies, and there are 
many’ varieties of the genus horse. 
A decrepit man is backing in a cart 
which is empty, bearirg the inscrip- 
ion, ‘‘ Little Sisters of the Poor.” 
‘““T always support them,” remarks a 
salesman. ‘“‘ And so have I, ever 
since I’ve been in the Market,” 
says another. ‘‘ And they well de- 
serve it,’ asserts a third. 

In the Upper Market one can 
watch the arrival of the well-to-do 
patrons. Many carriages come down 
from Kirkgate. The _ stall-holders 


quickly recognise the “ quality,” and 
bring forward their best wares. Orders 
are booked with alacrity and money 





BANANAS 


pours in rapidly. The market is proud 
of its carriage folk, and amongst all 
the market people there is a very 
good knowledge of who’s who. 

One stall-hoider well established in 
the market, and in belief in his own 
importance, is inclined to chat. 

** What should you think I pay for 
this little place ?”’ he asks as he 
looks round him proudly. “ My place 
in the old market was 24 feet long by 
12 feet wide, and I paid eighteen 
shillings a week for it. I pay a pound 
for this, but they talk of making it 
thirty shillings. Just look at that,” 
he said, pointing to the gallery that 
runs part way round the building, 

,_,  ‘*there’s a bit o’ folly 
=. for you, and it goes a 
long way towards ex- 
plaining why the rents 
are so high. It cost a 
| deal to put up, the 
gallery did, and now 
it’s no use because it’s 
condemned. You see, 
there’s only one exit, 
and that’s the entrance, 
so the inspectors won’t 
pass it. Meantime the 
gallery is closed and 
we pay for it.” 

Strolling again in the Lower Market, 
we come to an appetising corner, 
where “ Peas-all-’ot ” is the invita- 
tion of the stall-holder. Pies and hot 
peas are as much a market dish as 
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the “ cropped ” beef and Yorkshire is 
at a Leeds restaurant. The avidity 
with which the pa- 
trons of this appe- 
tising corner pepper 
their peas is not the 
least sign of their 
appreciation. A 
little money goes a 
\ ' long way at these 
— YW __—== stalls, whether it 
aielilntcainas be spent in pies or 
P P 
peas. 

On another corner is a fish stall, and 
near it a pile of fish heads. Here are 
gathered the Market gamins, whose 
British love of sport impels them toa 
spirited game of football with a 
fish’s head for ball. 

Night has settled down over the 
Market, and the bril- 
liant light from the 
electric globes  re- 
veals strange scenes. 
A banana auction is 
proceeding. The 
auctioneer ironically 
remarks :— 

“When I comes 
to the Market to sell 
bananas, I. brings 
“em with me, but when you comes to 
buy, you leaves your money at home.” 

Hard by are the old clothes dealers, 
where one may buy a complete outfit 
for two shillings, including boots and 
headgear, that is, of course, if one is 
not fastidious. One may be shod at 

what price one’s 
pocket can pro- 
vide. A frock of 
apy colour may 
be bought, with 
a jacket of quite 
fashionable cut, 
while a hat with 
a whole Covent 
Garden a-blow- 
ing on its brim, may be had for a 
cheap song. If you are a man you 
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may clothe yourself in the cast-off 
garments of my Lord Tom Noddy, 
or with 

equal ease i 
and econ- - ~——™~/ a 
omy, you Va a 
may frig  _.ss- ‘| /{ 
yourself out | A S| ii\ 

as a High- ey) 

land chief SL) a 
tain. 

Three well-known market char- 
acters taking tea immediately before 
the evening sales commence, are de- 
picted by the artist. 

‘* It’s not the first time as a gentle- 
man have took my picture,” the girl 
says with a nod of approval as she 
rises to look at the sketch. 

One of the interesting physiog- 
nomies of the Market 
is that of a black 
man, a freed slave, 
whose daily bread is 
secured by the sale 
of trifling articles, 
and also by the 
charity of the sym- 
pathetic and curious. 

But one of the 
finest figures in the 
whole market is a Spanish woman, 
She is elderly and has white hair, 
but her fine eyes and clear-cut, 
regular features are of a type not 
often met with. An ornament of 
her stall is her own portrait, inviting 
comparison with the energetic erigi- 


nal. Her descendants, sons, daugh- 
ters, and grandchildren, hold stalls 








y, 








in different quarters of the Market, 
and there is no mistaking the type 
; nor the relationship which 
fy exists between them. 
+ The Potato King is 
#*)2 alsoa favourite amongst 
the market people. He 
is suggestive of the good-tempered 
man of the fair, and his motto is 
‘“* Never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles you.” 

The sisterhood of the shawl are 
attracted by the fascinating offer 
of ‘*‘Now don’t pass : 
and leave your des- /\ A 
sert; one pound of yy 
figs and half-a- jf GX’: 
pound of walnuts . 
for three-halfpence.”’ 
What does it matter if the figs are 
dry, and the walnuts chemically 
bleached into flavourlessness ? * 
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People must not be unreasonable, 
for sovereigns are not sold at a 
penny each. The sisterhood, at any 
rate, is well content. Yet if one 
cannot buy pounds ster- 
ling at a penny, the pur- — 
chasing power of that <== 
modest coin is practically 
demonstrated at the \%-- 
penny stall. Herea photo. 
frame for the absent be- 
loved or the present detested, or 
the latest music-hall song, are on 
sale. And here let our concluding 
word, as we leave the Market-Place, 
be that of the old Persian poet, 
“For in and out, above, about, 
below, 
’Tis nothing but a Magic Shadow- 
show, 
Round which we Phantom Figures 
come and go.” 


* Here is a chance for the Sanitary Inspector to secure a case:—the Walnuts, placed in tubs, 
are bleached in a powerful dilute of sulphuric acid, which penetrates to the interior, and renders the 
nut exceedingly harmful, particularly to weak digestions, 





WINTER ROSES 


PpaAte winter roses, the white ghosts 


Of our June roses, 


Last beauty that the old year boasts, 
Ere his reign closes ! 


I gather you, as farewell gift 
From parting lover, 
For ere you fade, his moments swift 


Will all be over. 


Kiga ghosts ye are, that trouble not, 
Nor fright, nor sadden, 

But wake fond memories half-forgot, 
And thoughts that gladden, 


O changeless Past! 1 would the year 
Left of lost hours 
No ghosts that brought more shame or fear, 


Than these white flowers! 
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MR. PEASLEY AND HIS VIVID 


IMPRESSIONS OF 


FOREIGN PARTS 


By GEORGE ADE 


APLES—and Mr. Peasley is 
still with us. 


We waited for him in Lon- 

don until he recovered his 

lost trunk, and he was so grateful 

that he decided to go along with us. 

He said that he was foot-loose, 

and without any definite plans and 

it always made him feel more at 

home to travel with people who were 

just as green and as much scared as 
he was. 

A week ago we were in London— 
sloshing about in the damp and dismal 
mixture of mud and snow which lined 
the dark thoroughfares. 

This morning. we are basking in 
the crystal sunlight of Naples—the 
blue bay, with the crescent outline 
on one side, the white walls of the 
mounting city on the other, Vesuvius 
looming in the distance behind a 
hazy curtain, and tourists crowding 


the landscape in the immediate fore- 
ground. 

Three big steamers are lying at 
anchor within the breakwater—one 
from Genoa, one from Marseilles, and 
one from New York—and all heavily 
laden with Americans, some sixty of 
whom will be our fellow-passengers 
to Alexandria. The hotels are over- 
flowing with Yankee pilgrims, and 
every Neapolitan who has imitation 
coral and celluloid tortoise-shell for 
sale is wearing an expectant smile. 

The jack-rabbit horses attached to 
the ramshackle little victorias lean 
wearily in their sh¥fts, for these are 
busy days. The harvest days are at 
hand. The Americans have come. An 
Englishwoman who had seen the 
horde in the streets here remarked to 
a friend this morning, “‘ It must be 
lonely in America just at present.” 

And she meant it, too. 


Copyright by George Ade in the United States of America, 1906. 
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It has been a fairly busy week for 
Mr. Peasley. Mr. Peasley is addicted 
to the habit of taking notes. Every 
night at the hotel he takes out a 
small, leather-bound book, presented 
to him by an insurance company in 
America in appreciation of the fact 
that he has paid the company all his 
ready money for the last fifteen years, 
and in this small volume he jots down 
brief memoranda of anything thrilling 
that has happened to him during the 
day, or some detailed information 
regarding the sights that strike him 
as being truly wondrous. 

Mr. Peasley has a terse style. 
Sometimes he uses abbreviations. His 
English is not of the most scholarly 
brand. As he is merely writing for 
himself it makes no difference. 

The Peasley notebook, after twenty 
days in Europe, is full of meaty in- 
formation, and. contains many a 
flashlight on life in the Old World. 
By permission we are reproducing it 
herewith. The author admits that his 
composition is jerky in spots, but he 
believes in the tabloid method of 
administering useful knowledge. 


LONDON. 


** By Warrant.—Every man in Lon- 
don who sells anything, from a collar- 
button to a chariot-and-four, does so 
‘by appointment’ or ‘ by warrant.’ 
Poor man opens shop ; business bad. 
He is trying to sell shaving soap. One 
day royal personage floats in and 
buys a cake for 6d., whatever that 
means. Dealer puts out gold sign to 
effect that he is supplying the royalty 
with lather. Public breaks down 
showcases getting at his merchandise. 
All true democrats theoretically ignore 
this second-hand worship of royalty, 
but, just the same, take notice that 
the shops with the reared-up unicorns 
in front and the testimonials from 
their Royal Majesties are the ones 


that catch the humble American 
tourist. 

“Opera Hats.—Wandered into a 
hat store and discovered, to my amaze- 
ment, that the proprietor was the in- 
ventor of the opera, or concertina, 
hat. Surprised; always supposed 
that at least a dozen men had worked 
on it. Establishment had documents 
to prove that the first folding hat 
had been manufactured on the very 
spot where I stood. Proprietor has 
not yet been knighted—probably an 
oversight. 

“Rubber Pavement.—The large 
covered court of the Savoy Hotel is 
paved with blocks of soft rubber 
three feet square. Constant proces- 
sion of cabs in and out of court and 
rubber deadens sound. Good idea 
should be used in all the streets of 
New York. New cab horse comes 
along—never has tackled rubber pave- 
ment—is clattering noisily over the 
asphalt—suddenly hits the soft rubber 


‘and begins to bounce up and down 


like a tennis ball. Strange look 
comes into horse’s eye, and he crouches 
like a rabbit, looks over his shoulder 
at the driver, and seems to be asking, 
‘What am I up against?’ Mean 
trick to play on a horse. Should be 
a warning sign displayed. 

‘“*Famine in Trousers.—One type 
of English chappy, too old for bread 
and jam, and not quite old enough 
for music-halls, wears extraordinary 
trousers—legs very narrow and reefed 
above tops of shoes (I mean boots) 
—causes them to look thin and bird- 
like. 

‘“* English Drama.—Saw new prob- 
lem play last evening—new play, but 
same old bunch of trouble. Each 
principal character failed to marry the 
person of the opposite sex with whom 
he or she was really inlove. Marriages 
did not interfere with love affairs, but 
helped to complicate the plot. Dis- 
covered why we can never have a 
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great native drama in the States— 
we have no open fireplaces in which 
to destroy the incriminating papers. 
Impossible to destroy papers at a 
steam radiator. 

** L.C.C.—In musical comedies, pan- 
tomimes, and at music-halls, many 
sarcastic references to L.C.C., mean- 
ing London County Council. Council 
is ploughing open new streets, tear- 
ing down old buildings, putting up 
new buildings and spending money 
like a sailor on a holiday. Their 
extravagance has given great offence 
to the low comedians and other heavy 
ratepayers, while the very poor people 
who are getting parks, sunshine and 
shower baths free of charge, bless the 
L.C.C. The dress-coat crowd in the 
theatres seem to have it in for the 
L.C.C., but they are very strong for 
Mr. Chamberlain, notwithstanding de- 
feat. Mr. Chamberlain seems to be 
a great deal like Mr. Bryan—that is, 
nearly everyone admires him, but 
not enough people vote for him. In 
spite of protest from property holders, 
L.C.C. is going bravely ahead with 
gigantic task of modernising and 
beautifying London. Asked a man 
why there was so much criticism of 
L.C.C. Hesaidif you touch a Britisher 
in the region of his purse, he lets out 
a yell that can be heard in Labrador. 
Didn’t use those words, but that’s 
what he meant. 

‘“* Snowstorm.—Last night a few 
snowflakes drifted into Piccadilly 
Circus: hardly enough to cover the 
ground, but this morning everyone 
is talking about the ‘snowstorm.’ 
London is away ahead of us on fogs, 
but their snowstorms are very ama- 
teurish. ; 

‘“* Coals.—Buying my coal by the 
quart—forty cents. a quart. If I fed 
the fire the way I do at home would 
spend $100 a day. The official who 
brings fuel to my room in a small tin 
measure insists upon calling it ‘ coals,’ 
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but I didn’t think there was enough 
of it to justify use of plural. 

“Coming Across.—The Turbine 
boat from Dover to Calais ran like a 
scared deer and rolled like an intoxi- 
cated duck. Held to rail all the way 
across, looking fixedly at oscillating 
horizon and wondering why I had 
left home—bleak, snowy landscape all 
the way from Calais to Paris. After 
dinner went to music-hall, and learned 
that Paris could be fairly warm, even 
in the dead of winter. 

“Keeping Tab on the Cab.—The 
‘taximeter ’ cab is a great institution 
—small clockwork arrangement along- 
side of seat, so that passenger may 
sit and watch the indicator and know 
how his bill is running up. The in- 
dicator is set at seventy-five centimes 
at the start. In other words, you 
owe fifteen cents before you get away. 
Then it clicks up ten centimes at a 
time, and when you reach your destina- 
tion there is no chance for an argu- 
ment regarding the total. What they 
need now in Paris is a mechanism 
to prevent the driver from taking you 
by the roundabout way. 

** Just for Fun.—Strange epidemic 
of killing in Paris. Two or three mur- 
ders every night, not for revenge or 
in furtherance of robbery, but merely 
to gratify a morbid desire to take 
life. Among certain reckless classes 
of roughs, or ‘ Hooligans,’ it is said 
to be quite the fashion for ambitious 
characters to go out at night and kill 
a few belated pedestrians merely in a ° 
spirit of bravado, and to build up a 
reputation among their associates. 
Seems unfair to the pedestrians. At 
one of the theatres where a ‘ revues’ 
a hodge-podge ‘take-off’ of many 
topics of current interest, was being 
represented the new type of playful 
murderer was represented as waiting 
at a corner and shooting, one after 
another, some twenty-five citizens 
who chanced to stray along. This 
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performance was almost as good as 
the Buffalo Bill show, and gave much 
delight to the audience. 

“Tea Habit.—The tea habit has 
struck Paris. At Grand Hotel and 
many cafés general round-up about 
five in the afternoon, everyone drink- 
ing tea and eating cakes. Not as 
demoralising as the absinthe habit, 
but more insidious. 


genial warmth, the stately poplars 
leading away to purple hills, and the 
happy labourers looking up from their 
toil in the fields to smile at us and 
bid us welcome as we flashed by. Not 
a bit like it. More on the order of 
North Dakota. 

** Bouillabaisse (spelling not guar- 
anteed).—There is only one thing 
to do in Marseilles, and that is to 
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“NAPLES—AND MR. PEASLEY IS STILL WITH US.” 


MARSEILLES. 

**More Snow.—The further south 
we go the colder the weather and the 
deeper the snow. Getting my furs 
ready for Cairo. Ten hours on the 
train from Paris to Marseilles, wrapped 
in a blanket, and counting the pimples 
on a foreign commercial traveller 
who sat opposite. No two counts 
agreed. Had looked forward during 
a long month to this ride through 
sunny;France. Had dreamed of green 
landscapes that lay smiling in the 


drive out to a restaurant built on a 
rock overlooking the bay and partake 
of bouillabaisse. Dish famed in song 
and story. Mentioned often in Trilby. 
Possibly that is what ailed Svengali. 
The bouillabaisse and the ‘ Marsellaise’ 
were both invented in Marseilles. The 
mayonnaise comes from elsewhere. 
The bouillabaisse is a combination 
of soup, ragout, chowder and New 
England boiled dinner. There are 
many ingredients. It is said they put 
in whatever they have the most of 
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—sea bass, lobsters, crayfish, veget- 
ables, sauces—everything except the 
license. Liked it very much—first 
when I ate it, and then all during the 
afternoon and evening. 

“* Chateau d’If.—Coming out of the 
harbour we ran very close to the 
Chateau d’If, a stern fortress prison 
topping a huge rock rising sharply 
from the bay. Count of Monte Cristo 
was imprisoned here. Man on board 
said that the character of Edmund 
Dantes was wholly fictitious, manu- 
factured by Dumas. Must be a mis- 
take, as I saw the small rock on which 
James O’Neill used to stand at the 
end of the first act, and exclaim, 
‘The world is mine!’ It is exactly 
as represented on the stage, except 
for the calcium light. 





NAPLES. 

“The Ship’s Barber.—Coming 
across from Marseilles in the dampfer 
(Germ. for boat) the weather meder- 
ated so that I needed only one over- 
coat. Got acquainted with barber. 
Often have some trouble in making 
up with a captain, but can usually 
hit it off with the barber. Barber is a 
bureau of information, headquarters 
for scandal, and knows what the run 
is going to be. The barber is shy 
on conversation, but great on arith- 
metic. Charged me two francs for a 
shave, and when I suggested that he 
was rather high, he said he was com- 
pelled to ask one franc and thirty 
centimes for the extract of vanilla he 
had put on my hair. Told him I did 
not want any extract of vanilla, but 
he said there was no way of getting it 
back into the bottle. Besides, he had 
the money, so we compromised by 
permitting him to keep it. Said he 
longed to go to America. I told him 
there would probably be an opening 
in America for one so energetic and 
muscular, and I promised to give him 
a letter to Armour and Co., of Chicago. 


‘“* Free Fireworks.—A full hundred 
miles out at sea we could make out an 
irregular oval of fire suspended in the 
sky—the two streams of lava now 
trickling down Vesuvius. Finest land- 
mark and sailing target a sailor could 
ask for. When we were forty miles 
away we wanted the captain to slow 
up for fear he would run into the 
mountain and injure it. Next morning 
in harbour we discovered that we 
were still ten miles away from it. 

““The New Naples.—In ten years 
Naples has done a lot of improving. 
Streets are cleaner, new and preten- 
tious buildings have multiplied, smells 
have been eliminated. Guides, beggars 
and cabmen not so pestiferous as of 
vore, but still bad enough to deserve 
electrocution, provided some more 
lingering form of death could not be 
substituted. Cabmen seemed down- 
cast. Municipality recently forbade 
any extra charge for cab service on a 
‘fiesta’ or holiday. In Italy 300 
days out of every 365 can be rung in 
under the head of ‘ fiestas.” Every 
American who lands in Naples finds 
himself in the midst of a ‘ fiesta,’ and 
formerly had to pay two fares to 
ride round in one of the open carri- 
ages. The smaller the horse in Naples 
the heavier the harness. Evidently a 
desire to nave the same total weight 
in each case. 

‘*Emigrants.—Alongside of our ship 
lay a German steamer about to sail 
for America. The tender made trips 
to and from the dock, and every time 
she Game out she was filled to the 
last inch with Italian emigrants. We 
saw hundreds of them disappear into 
the ship, so many it seemed they must 
have been packed in by bydraulic 
pressure, otherwise there wouldn’t 
have been room for them. All headed 
for the land of the free to build rail- 
roads. Englishman wanted to know 
why there was such heavy emigrant 
traffic at this particular season. Told 
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him they were hurrying over to vote 
at the April election in Chicago. He 
believed it. Come to think of it, I 
believe it myself.” 





This is Mr. Peasley’s notebook 
up to the present moment, just as 
we are departing for Alexandria. 
He admits that he may have over- 
looked a few minor points of interest, 
but he more than made up by 
neglecting to mention Napoleon’s 
tornb or the Moulin Rouge. 

Since arriv- 


guarding the narrow Strait of Messina. 
It was dark when we passed, and we 
had turned in, but we read about them 
in Baedeker next morning, and were 
much gratified to know that we had 
been so near them. Not that we can 
describe them, but hereafter we can 
refer to them. 

After we rounded the south coast 
of Italy and pointed for Alexandria 
we ran into a mess of weather that 
had lost its bearings and wandered 
down from the North Atlantic. The 

wind: blew a 





ingin Naples |” YY 


gale. We sat 
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tourist agen- 
cy to change 
his ticket, 
and he will 
accompany 
us to Egypt. 








pitched and 
pitched, and 
then pitched 
some more. 
And this was 
the Mediter- 








Is there ranean! We 
anything so had promised 
perverse, so ourselves to 
whimsical, so lie basking 
tantalising in the gentle 
and so full warmth and 
of surprises count the 
as our old lateen sails 
friend the a as they went 
weat her ? eae Zo” / drifting by. 
When the s a As a matter 
warm sun- DSA of fact, we 
shine trickled suite is 6 eee rode for three 
down our days across 


backs in Naples we rejoiced and said, 
*“At last we have found summer.” 
We looked forward to _ three 
balmy days on the blue Mediter- 
ranean, and even began to re- 
member that we had packed our 
summer clothes at the bottom of the 
trunk. During the first night out we 
passed between Scylla and Charybdis. 
They sound like a team of acrobats, 
but they are merely the promontories 


waters as empty as those of the North 
Pacific, where the course is so clear 
that the captain after putting to sea, 
can tie the wheel and go below and 
play dominoes. 

Our chilly voyage from Naples to 
Alexandria has suggested a few reflec- 
tions on travel in general. Why does 
the Anglo-Saxon possess such a 
passion for gadding about? Cairo to- 
day is absolutely congested with 
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English and Americans. The con- 
tinent of Europe is two days away by 
speedy boat ; Paris is two days more, 
America lies three thousand miles 
beyond the most remote European 
city and across stormy waters, and 
yet America seems to claim a plurality 
of all the transients. If an Egyptian 
proposed to take a four thousand mile 
jump to look at the stock yards of 
Chicago or the mammoth cave of 
Kentucky, his friends would have him 
consigned to some Mohammedan in- 
stitution for the treatment of those 
mentally deranged! But the Ameri- 
cans are here in flocks, droves, coveys 
—decrepit old people, blooming débu- 
tantes, boys just out of college, tired- 
out business men, women who have 
been studying Egypt at their clubs, 
and, of course, the 8,000 (more or 
less) newly-married couples. And most 
of them are trying to acquire a real 
enthusiasm for tombs and _ hiero- 
glyphics. Hard work, but they will 
make it if their legs hold out. 
What is the charm—the sirencall of 
Egypt—that has lured these thou- 
sands so far away from home ? It is 
not climate, for we have a better 
climate of our own. If the traveller 
seeks merely warmth and sunshine, he 
can find them in Southern California, 
the West Indies or at Palm Beach. 
It is not a genuine and deep-seated 
interest in ancient records, inasmuch 
as ninety per cent. of the fresh arrivals 
from America do not know the differ- 
ence between a cartouche and a scarab 
—I know, because I looked it up 
yesterday. It is not a snobbish desire 
to rub up against the patchouli and 
rice powder of European hot-house 
aristocracy, because nearly all of the 
Americans flock by themselves, and 
make disparaging remarks about 
other nationalities, and vice versa. 
No doubt the one great reward of 
the persistent traveller is to find new 
varieties of his fellowman. Cairo is 
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the pousse cafe of humanity—prob- 
ably the most cosmopolitan city in 
the world. The guide books talk about 
rock tombs and mosques, but the 
travellers find their real enjoyment in 
the bazaars, and along the crowded 
streets, and on the sheer banks of the 
Nile, which stand out as an animated 
panorama for hundreds of miles. 
The first hour in Cairo is compensa- 
tion for many an hour of tedious travel. 
Once more in the sunshine is the soft 
odour of Orientalism soothing the 
nostrils, a lively chatter of unfamiliar 
languages ; an intervening throng of 
turbans, gowns, fezes, swarthy faces ; 
the pattering hoofbeats of spangled 
donkeys and the stealthy sweep of 
dignified camels—so much to see that 
one needs four pairs of eyes to catch 
all parts of the picture, and a half- 
dozen fountain pens to keep score of 
the attractions. 

The first hour in a new land! It 
is that which repays the patient 
traveller. It gives him the gasping 
surprises and the twinges of delight 
which are not to be found in southern 
California or at Palm Beach. And it 
is the very first hour which is memor- 
able and crowded with its emotions. 
Because after about two hours the 
American has adapted himself to his 
new environment, and is beginning to 
be blasé. Along about the second 
day, when the guide attempts to 
dazzle him by showing another variety 
of bazaar, he murmurs “Chestnut,” 
and suggests going back to the hotel. 

It may afford consolation to the 
large number of people who remain at 
home to know that only five per cent. 
of foreign travel is really worth while. 
Mr. Emerson’s beautiful law of com- 
pensation holds truein regard to travel, 
just as it applies to all other things that 
arecoveted by mortals. You must pay 
for what you get, not in money alone, 
but in hardships, annoyances, and 
long periods of dumb, patient waiting. 
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The better half of one of the honey- 
moon combinations that came with 
us from Naples told a plaintive story. 
She had been travelling for three 
weeks in weather that was wretched 
beyond description. All the way 
across the Atlantic she had been 
desperately ill in her cabin. In Lon- 
don they found fogs. In Parisit rained. 








Or the first hour in London ? That 
tall thing looming right in front of 
you is really the Nelson monument 
and not a papier maché deception 
put up for the entertainment of 
tourists. 

In the first hour of rickshaw-riding 
in Japan Isawso much that was funny 
and fantastic that at the end of 
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nean. Not- And how 
withstanding about’ the 
all this, she first hour up 
was trying to the Grand 
be cheerful, Canal in Ve- 
for she be- nice ? Or the 





lieved that 
she would 
like Egypt. 
The blessed- 
ness of travel 
is that when 
the sun comes 
from behind 
the cloud and 
a new city 
begins toarise 
from the sea, 
we forget all 
the gloomy 
days on board 
ship, all the 
crampy rides 
in the stuffy 








first hour in 
the tangled 
bedlam of 
Canton? Or 
the first hour 
in front of 
Shepheard’s 
Hotel, here in 
Cairo, when 
itreally seems 
that a won- 
derful pag- 
eant has been 
ordered for 
your special 
joy? With 
whirling sen- 
ses you view 





railway com- 
partments, 
all the overcharges and vexations and 
harassments, and get ready to rush 
ashore and explore a new wonderland. 

Who can forget the first hour of the 
first railway ride through rural Eng- 
land? The story-book pictures that 
you have seen all your life come true 
at last. 


PROMISED HIM A LETTER TO ARMOUR & CO, CHICAGO.” 


the ever 
changing ka- 
leidoscope, and ask, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Peasley, “Is this on 
the level ?” 

Yes, travel is hard work, and 
your true traveller is a mighty 
grumbler, but he goes on buoyed 
always by the hope of an«cher “first 
hour.” 
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THE HEART OF THE GOVERNOR’S 


DAUGHTER 


By THEODORE ROBERTS 


HREE French vessels, under 
“T the incomparable DeLancey, 
dropped anchor in Petty Har- 
bour at an early hour of a 
November night. A cautious land- 
ing was made upon the little hamlet ; 
but, to the disgust of the invaders, 
the cabins of the fishermen were found 
to be empty. DeLancey promptly 
ordered the stores and fish-stages to 
be fired. Without waiting to ad- 
mire the conflagration, he set out, 
with a motley force of infantry, 
mariners, and Canadian Indians, for 
St. John’s. He dragged two cannon 
along with him. It was a new idea 
and worthy of the indomitable French- 
man—this of marching upon the 
English stronghold from the south. 
The journey itself was no mean under- 
taking for a winter night. His plan 
was to establish his force behind the 
ridge of the long hills that overlook 
the harbour of St. John’s from the 
south ; to lie in wait until the return 
of night, then to march round the 
harbour and attack the village while 
his veteran gunners worked the 
cannon from the hill-top. 

The French had been gone from 
Petty Harbour a matter of half an 
hour, when, one by one, from the 
rocks and thickets the owners of the 
burning stages returned. They were 
big men, armed with cutlasses and 
muskets—and of Devon, to a man. 

Heedless of their flaming property, 
they dragged half a dozen skiffs from 
hiding-places in the rocks and pulled 
out to the French vessels in the har- 
bour. Thirst for revenge was hot in 
their great breasts. They found the 


guardians of the ships nodding at 
their posts ; and sped them from the 
lesser sleep to the greater with 
crushing strokes of cutlass and club. 
When the brief fight was over, the 
conquerors of the largest of the ships 
heard noises forward, like the thump- 
ing of irons ona bulkhead. Aspeedy 
investigation was made, with the 
result that six English prisoners, 
shackled hand and foot, were dis- 
covered in the hold. These proved 
to be Captain Sir Edward Bradley 
and five of his men, all survivors of 
the sloop-of-war Vixen which De- 
Lancey’s squadron had sunk but a few 
days before. 

After freeing and feeding the pri- 
soners, the men of Petty Harbour 
(accompanied by the sailor-baronet 
and his men) set out on the trail of 
DeLancey’s force. They were well 
armed and keen on the quest. They 
knew the ground in daylight or dark. 
Knoll and barren and pond, lying un- 
seen in desolate and wide confusion, 
held neither menace or delay for them. 

* * oo * 

The red flag of England caught the 
wind above the fort on Signal Hill. 
Eagerly and fearlessly it streamed and 
snapped, straining on the halyards 
and challenging the smoky sea. On 
the opposite side of the Narrows, 
on a brow of rock equally bold and 
imposing, crouched earthworks and a 
second battery. Between them they 
threatened the green harbour-mouth 
with vigilant muzzles—and woe to 
the Frenchman or Dutchman or 
Sally Rover who might essay that 
passage! Beyond them the harbour 
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opened, hill-girt, secure. Behind the 
fish-stages along the northern shore 
clustered rough dwellings and stores 
and the stone-and-timber house of 
the governor. 

The green waters of the harbour 
were bitingly cold. Snow lay on the 
bleak summits round about and along 
the rough footways of the village. 
Over the hills, on the southern side 
of the harbour, the scanty herbage 
was frost-painted to yellow and um- 
ber. Thickets of spruce-tuck, black 
as if they had been scorched by fire, 
filled the clefts between the rocky ribs 
of the hills. Knolls of granite stood 
out, cold and grey. 

Presently, half-way up the eastern 
slope of the sky, the clouds thinned and 
broke, and a silver radiance slipped 
through, flooded wide, and warmed to 
gold. It fired the ensign above the 
fort until the ruddy bunting shone 
like a jewel. It set the snow-clad 
rocks a-glistening. Rising and dis- 
persing on the wind, the plumes of 
smoke from the lowly chimneys took 
on tints of pearl and opal. 

In the fort, in the crooked street 
and aboard the anchored brig, hearts 
of men beat with renewed hope and 
courage. A lad of Cork, repairing 
the flooring of his fish-stage, sang at 
his work. The boatswain of the 
brig, his hair freshly greased and 
tied, climbed to the high forecastle 
and played a rustic ditty on his 
flute. A soldier in a scarlet coat, 
with great belts crossed on his chest, 
whistled along the ramparts of the 
fort and decided that, with the 
sun shining, the surrounding summits 
were not unlike the tors. of 
Devonshire. 

Even the governor, weather-har- 
dened sea-dog that he was, was 
stirred by the sunshine. He closed 


the book which he had been reading 
by the fireside and stepped to the 
window. 


But his daughter Elinor 
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kept her chair by the ruddy hearth 
and gazed in the flames. 

“Tl wager,” said the sailor- 
governor, “‘ that by this time Edward 
is beginning to weary of breaking and 
capturing French ships. He is too 
fine a heart for the dirty work of 
blood-letting.” 

Elinor neither replied nor turned her 
head. 

“It is in my bones,” continued 
Kempton, still looking out at the sun- 
light, “‘ that he is even now on his way 
to St. John’s—and with some new 
verses in his pocket, too. Gad, but 
what a blessing it is to be young 
and a poet!” 

After a moment of nervous hesita- 
tion, the lady rose from her seat and 
went over to the window. Her lovely 
cheeks were colourless. Her fine eyes 
held many lights—and among them 
were lights of determination and 
timidity and shame. She laid a fur- 
tive hand on the governor’s arm. 
“Father,” she said, ‘‘dear father, 
will you not see that I do not love 
Sir Edward Bradley ? ” 

The governor stared at her, in- 
credulity and astonishment in his 
face. 

“But,” he cried, “why, dear 
heaven, Nell, you loved him right 
enough six months ago.” 

““T was a child then,” she stam- 
mered, lowering her eyes from his. 

“*But you are betrothed to him, 








my girl,” he replied, cool enough 
now. 
** You are cruel,” she cried. ‘* You 


want to break my heart.” 

Very swiftly, in one of hissudden 
changes of mood, the governor put 
his arm about her shoulders and drew 
her to him. 

“Why, Nell, you are still but a 
child,” he whispered—‘“a child that 
has learned nothing of the wonder 
of love.” 

She trembled against him. 
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“Captain MacGregor,” she fal- 
tered, ‘“‘Captain MacGregor has 
taught me to love.” 

In a second the governor swung 
from tenderness to severity. His arm 
slid from his daughter’s shoulders. 

“He is brave,” cried the girl, de- 
fiantly. 

‘“* A swashbuckler,”’ said the gover- 
nor, harshly. 

“He is a gentleman. He is gene- 
rous. He is kind,” continued Elinor. 

The governor lost control of his 
temper. oni 

“By heaven,” he cried, “am I 
to be sent to a dame school again ? 
D’ye think, because the smoke of 
French guns has stung my eyes now 
and then, that I can no longer read 
my man? Am|I to be told bya chit 
of a girl who’s a gentleman and who 
is not; who is brave and who a 
coward; who is generous and who 
mean ? ” 

He stormed up and down the room, 
feeding his hot mood. 

“* So you love MacGregor, do you ?”’ 
he cried. ‘Love him because of 
his red cheeks, and biack eyes, and 
swagger! Love him because he is 
the only presentable man in the 
colony—while the truest heart in 
the world drives his ship after the 
French out on the smoky sea. By 
Gad, I don’t believe it of your mother’s 
daughter ! ” 

“Father, you do not understand,” 
she sobbed. “I love——” 

‘“* Love,” cried the sailor, huskily ; 
“will you teach me of love? Girl, I 
read your heart like a book. I read 
it with eyes that have kept dry 
and bright through longing and exile 
half-way round the world. I have 
seen cripples inspire the love of fine 
women—ay, and hold it ; but never a 
man with a crippled soul. Has this 
MacGregor kept the love of his own 
father ?—of his own clansmen ?— 
of the lads who obey him? Not he, 
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for all his glowing eye and ruddy 
cheeks ! ” 

The governor paused to recover 
his breath. Elinor sobbed rebel- 
liously. How dare he make such a 
shameless, foolish thing of her new- 
found love ? How dare he say that 
he knew more of her heart than she ? 
The blood surged furiously in her 
cheeks, but, for all that, she did not 
look her domineering parent in the 
eye. 

A shouting arose in the streets. 
The bell rang frantically in the tiny 
chapel. Calm of feature, cool of eye, 
the governor stepped briskly across 
to his daughter. 

“The French, I'll wager!” he ex- 
claimed. 

At that moment the door of the 
room flew open, and Sir Edward 
Bradley rushed in.- % 

“The French are dragging their 
guns over the hills to the south,” he 
cried. ‘“‘DeLancey is in command 
and the Canadians are with him. We 
rounded their left flank.” 

The governor, without a word of 
greeting, sprang past him and ran from 
the house. Elinor sank into a chair 
and stared at her lover of six months 
ago. Bradley knelt beside her for 
a moment, with his lips to her hand, 
his slight body trembling. His fine 
face, thinned by recent hardships, 
flushed desperately. 

“* T shall come back,” he whispered, 
“as soon as DeLancey is- beaten. 
Have no fear, dear heart.” 

He rose from his knees, reluc- 
tantly. For a second he looked down 
at her with shining eyes. Then he 
turned and strode from the room. 

The girl crouched in her chair. 
She gave no heed to the shoutings 
outside the little house. A gun 
boomed from the fort. Musket shots 
rang in the distance. Men ran past, 
in the rocky street, bawling to one 
another. And still the governor's 
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daughter crouched in the great chair, 
shaken by dismay that was not bred 
of the threatening Frenchmen. 

The big guns of the fort had ceased 
their thumping defiance and the 
irregular crashing of musketry had 
died along the darkening hill. The 
red flag still flared above Signal Hill. 

The fire on the governor’s hearth 
had burned itself down to ashes. 
The early dusk filled the room, 
shrouding the dainty figure of the 
governor’s daughter. Suddenly the 
girl started up, with a trembling hand 
on either arm of the chair. The 
outer door had swung open. A 
shuffling of feet sounded in the -pas- 
sage. With a little cry she ran to 
the door of the room and pulled it 
wide. The governor, hatless, his 
stout coat torn and _ unbuttoned, 
stepped across the threshold and 
caught her hand in his. The men, 
with a muffled burden, were at his 
heels. 


“Who is it ?” she cried, clutching 
at her father and staring into the 
gloom. 

For a second he leaned close, with 
questioning eyes on her face. 

“Your Scot is safe,”’ he said gently. 

“But who is there?” whispered 
the girl. 

At that the men entered from the 
passage and lowered the rough litter 
to the floor. 

“It is Bradley,” said the governor. 
“He is wounded, poor fellow.” 

With a low cry the girl sank to her 
knees and put her hands to the 
baronet’s face. He opened his eyes 
full upon hers. 

“Nell,” he whispered, “ DeLancey 
is beaten—and I am come back to 
you.” 

‘Thank God,” breathed the girl. 

And the governor, with a glow of 
wonder and delight at his stout old 
heart, ordered the fishermen from the 
room. 


DESIRE 


By H. E. FLECKER 


Biggar the galley, sailors bold! 
Prowed with silver, sharp and cold, 
Winged with silk, and oared with gold. 


Silver stream in violet night ; 
Silken clouds in soft moonlight ; 
Golden stars in shadowy height. 


Stars and stream are under cloud; 
Sinks the galley, silver-prowed. 


Silken sails are like a shroud. 
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MODERN HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


VII.—LITTLESHAW 


ROM all the stores of pre- 
cedent out of which houses 
are evolved, the architect 
selects that which appeals 

most strongly to his taste or inclina- 
tion, and gradually develops a more 
or less distinctive style according to 
his special ability. Thus we find that 
a half-timber house is by no means 
the same thing with one architect 
as another, and the treatment of 
rough-cast walls may have quite a 
different character in the hands of 
various designers. And the house 
we now illustrate in many ways 
departs much from the ordinary type 
of rough-cast building, and would 
readily be singled out by an architect 
as showing a distinctive character in 
comparison with the average designs 


we see about us. Though there is 
such widespread interest in home- 
building now, and so much enterprise 
is being devoted to it, one could wish 
that the public cared more for the 
opportunity to secure homes which 
might boast of some individuality 
and freshness of treatment. 

A hillside house is often made 
the excuse for all sorts of in- 
genious plans which are both in- 
artistic and uncomfortable. A 
sloping site often suggests that 
the ordinary living-room should be 
above the kitchen level, and this, 
where a proper lift service is not 
provided, may cause great incon- 
venience and extra labour, besides 
affording good opportunity for the 
smell from cooking to pervade the 
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entire house! Sometimes a sloping 
site suggests some three slightly 
different ground levels of only three 
or four steps each, and this is perhaps 
one of the worst evils it is responsible 
for. Another economical solution of 
the hillside site is to be found in 
utilising the lower level of all for bed- 
rooms, and although this is perhaps 
better than placing the kitchen below, 
it is not a very satisfactory or agree- 
able plan. 


> 


In the case of “ Littleshaw,” the 
architect, Mr. Leonard Stokes, has 
utilised the steeply falling site to 
picturesque effect by coming in at 
the ground floor level from the court- 
yard or entrance drive, to the kitchen 
and living-rooms, and giving up the 
lower portion of the house, which is 
entered from the level of the lower 
terrace, to a skittle alley and heating 
chamber. As the bedrooms are chiefly 
within the slope of the roof, the 
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THE VERANDAH. 


elevation of the building to the 
entrance court is very low by com- 
parison with the height from the lower 
terrace. The whole effect of the house 
whether from the upper or lower side, 
from its approach drive or from the 
valley below, is pleasingly suggestive 
of complete ap- 


This is the really economical and satis- 
factory way to builda house on a hill- 
side, though we often find houses of 
very square form so placed on a 
sloping site that a large amount of 
excavation is required. 
The immediate approach is up 
a somewhat 





propriateness to | 
its site, and of a 
picturesque and 
comfortable set- 
ting. The house 
is built up under 
one main roof 
and its length 
lies along the 
hill-side. It has 
no very great 
width to cause a 
needless amount 
of excavation, 





iy steep drive, un- 
der a_ pérgola 
cut through the 
slope of the hill, 
and covered by 
a trellis work 
from one bank 
to the other. The 
effect is excel- 
lent, both in 
ascending and 
descending. It 
is a good climb 


A LANDSCAPE PEEP. up from the 
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A CORNER OF THE HALL PARLOUR. 


railway station, and the view over 
wooded hills to the south, west, 
and east is a striking one. The 
outlook from the verandab along the 
garden front, right away over tree- 
tops and valley, towards the opposite 
hills, is very charming. 

That this interesting and attractive 
house was designed by a distinguished 
architect for his own use explains the 
somewhat unusual nature of the plans. 
The scheme is not that of the large 
hall-living-room, for what might be 
styled the hall is really a large parlour 
shut off from the vestibule and stair- 
case,and forming an ordinary enclosed 
room, but still serving as hall space 
to two other apartments, the dining 
room and the study. The large room 
is most satisfying in its effect of pro- 
portion and lighting. One side of it, 


almost continuous window space look- 
ing ‘on to the verandah, so that the 
effect from that side is of a half 
light. Good window space is also 
obtained at the end looking out into 
the little formal garden, for which 
there is just room between the hill 
bank, the house end, and the trees. +1 

The fireplace recess is wide and low, 
and affords comfortable sitting space 
in fixed lounge seats at each side. 
The red brick-work enclosure to the 
fireplace is very happy in its form and 
build, and suggests just that home- 
liness and warmth which one looks 
for. The great defect of many at- 
tempts of this same kind is that the 
work is either too rough or too 
fine, too wide and vacant-looking, 
or too pinched and mean. One could 
point out numberless instances where 





. facing the fireplace, is occupied by oneor other of these faults is apparent, 
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One charm of this very nice apart- 
ment lies in the fine items of furnish- 
ing ; cabinets, lamps, curios, etc., 
such as are only got together by a 
discriminating taste. 

The verandah which follows the 
length of this hall parlour is a 
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by the bay window (fitted with a 
window-seat) which commands a view 
over the valley, and the other end 
has a fireplace recess in which is 
a daintily decorated plaster panel by 
Mr. Anning Bell. In this room hangs 
the singular lamp pendant, which for 
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THE APPROACH DRIVE. 


delightful open-air lounge in summer, 
whilst in the winter it is glazed in, 
and forms a capital addition to the 
interior. 

There is not much to be said about 
the dining-room, which is very simple 
in character. One end of it is occupied 


convenience we have shown in the 
sketch of the hall parlour. This was 
the work of Mr. Harry Wilson, and 
hangs from an ostrich egg and crystal 
ball enclosed and supported by bands 
and chains of decorated copper work, 
etc. This is one of those beautiful 
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VERANDAH 





pieces of artistic craftsmanship which 
are seldom repeated and only to be 
found in the possession of the for- 
tunate few. 

It is not possible to make a complete 
description of this charming house, as 
an important adjunct to it is not yet 
added, but is already designed and 
likely shortly to be carried out. But 
it will easily be seen from our illus- 
trations, which include a plan of the 
garden design, that in its complete 
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effect this is a home which has a 
distinct individual character, making 
for special and unusual charm. 

The house is built of brick with 
a rough-cast surface finished in white, 
with cement dressings round the win- 
dows in the natural cement colour, 
which affords a pleasant contrast to 
the white walls. The wood-work is 
painted white and the roofs are cov- 
ered with red tiles. 

*“* Littleshaw ” has the advantage of 
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a beautiful site within ten minutes 
from Woldingham Station, some 164 
miles from London. WoldIngham 
has apparently only been discovered 
within recent years, for it is one 
of the few beautiful and healthy 
country places near London not yet 
spoilt by building. The downs reach 
to a height of some 850 feet above sea 
level, and the North Downs Golf 
Club have their nine-hole course here 
on the top of the hill overlooking the 
magnificent prospect towards the 
sea. 

The site affords many delightful 
peeps of house, garden, and the 
distant landscape, and is gradually 
being developed in the form of the 
garden plan shown herewith. 

There is no chance of a house 








situated like this one ever being 
overlooked by other buildings, or 
having the beauty of the views cur- 
tailed or even spoilt. It is an ideal 
spot for the home of a professional 
man where, within a few minutes of a 
railway station, there is all the charm 
of retirement and seclusion. Already 
surrounded by good growth of trees, 
the process of garden development 
is one which can be conveniently 
carried just so far as may be desired. 
Among all the architects’ houses I 
have seen, it holds one’s memory 
with the most distinct feeling of 
suitability in its environment, and 
it has that most desirable element 
in such a building, a sense of home- 
liness and comfort without which 
other things seem of small account. 
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THE DRUCE-PORTLAND CASE 


AN EXPLANATION, 


We have received jrom “IDLER” readers many communications 


asking if it were true that a settlement has been arrived at between the Duke 


LPP Dae Le 


of Portland and Mr. G. H. Druce of the claims in the now famous Druce- 


Portland Case. Presumably these enquiries have been occasioned by the 


a ee 


jact that early in November several papers stated that they were given to 
understand that arrangements had been made whereby no more would be 


Tee 


OL 


heard of The Druce Case. These erroneous paragraphs must have appeared 


f 
; 


to our readers to have had some foundation in fact, for coincidently and 
since their appearance no information concerning the progress of the 
Claimant’s cause has been given in “ THE IDLER.” 


This apparent withdrawal was not due to any alteration of opinion 
on the part of “ THE IDLER” as to the allegations which have been set 
forth, but to the fact that the matter is now sub judice, and any Press 
comment upon fresh evidence or other controversial features would rightly 
be regarded as Contempt of Court. We are reluctantly compelled, therefore, 
to forego publishing any of the fresh matter which has come into our 
possession, or to draw attention to the discrepancies in the article, written 
by a relative of the present Duke of Portland, which appeared in our 


November issue. 


This much, however, may be said. No settlement of any kind whatsoever 
has been effected, for Mr. Druce has always held that his claims could not 
be disposed of in any other way than by their soundness being subjected 
to the usual legal tests, and his action is being vigorously prosecuted with 


a view to an early achievement of that end. 
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THE ABOVE IS A PICTURE OF THE LAST MEMBER OF “ T@E TIMES” BOOK CLUB 


By RoBERT BARR. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. IN 1Igo7. 


New Year’s Day in- 

The clines the ordinary man 
Book War. either to Prophecy or 
Resolutions. He makes 

a guess at what the new year 
is going to do for him, or he asks 
himself the question “Shall I be a 
better man in 1907 than I was in 
1906.” In my own case I can answer 
the question in the negative. There- 
fore that need trouble me no longer. 
My good resolutions have always gone 
to pieces before I got done with Janu- 
ary, so there is little prospect that the 
present year will form an exception. 
This being the case I shall devote 
the present number of the Idlers’ 
Club to prophecy—predictions for the 
year now opening before us, thus 
following the example of that really 
great literary man Old Moore, whose 
justly celebrated almanac foretells 
that we will have hot weather in 
August, while many people will leave 
town, and that there will be fog in 
November and that Parliament will 
discuss things: which may be taken 
to account for the unprecedented 


obscurity. 


My chief prediction for 1907 is 
that the Book War will continue 
throughout the year in all its viru- 
lence, neither publishers nor The 
Times gaining perceptible advantage 
until 4 o’clock in the afternoon on 
January 31. In February President 
Roosevelt will attempt to settle it 
by inviting both parties to send 
representatives to the United States. 
President Roosevelt’s message to the 
heroic combatants will run as follows : 
“Chuck it, boys; Chuck it. You’re 
cutting noice. There’s nothing doing. 
You say you are fighting about 
American methods, but I assure you, 
as one who knows what he is talking 
about, that you are merely calling 
each other liars in a gentlemanly 
fashion, and that nobody has yet 
pulled a gun, which is unnatural. 
There is no interest in your struggle 
as at present conducted. A slight 
show of American methods would 
infuse life (also death) into the con- 
test. If John Lane, seeing Moberley 
Beil at Prince’s Restaurant, suddenly 
unlimbered his weapon and, firing at 
Bell, winged half-a dozen innocent 
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spectators while Bell, safely under a 
table, shot at John’s legs, there would 
be something for the papers to print 
next morning instead of those tedious 
letters. If William Heinemann fell 
on Hooper with a club at the Savoy 
Grill room, and Jackson engaged 
with Frederick Macmillan in a catch- 
as-catch-can strangle-hold at the Em- 
pire, London would not be the dull 
hole that it is. If Longmans, Green, 
Methuen, Hurst, Blackett, Pitman, 
Hodder, Stoughton, Smith, Elder, 
Eveleigh Nash, Appleton, Gay, Bird, 
Fisher Unwin and Robertson Nicol 
would put on black masks, mount 
their steeds at midnight, march along 
the Thames Embankment, sack The 
Times office and set fire to it, all 
this would be an application of our 
methods in which we might take pride, 
especially if you lynched Walter, but 
as itis, you’d better come over here, 
have a drink with me, and settle.” 





On March Ist the secre- 
Mediation tary of the Publishers’ 
Refused Association sends a for- 
mal reply to the Presi- 
dent thanking him in dignified but 
somewhat stilted diction for his offer 
of mediation, but reminding him that 
this is a real war and not a trivial 
skirmish like the Russo-Japanese 
affair. The P.A. has the honour to 
decline his good offices because he 
is not sound on the spelling question. 
On March 2 Mr. Hooper writes :— 
“My dear Fellow-Countryman, 
“Haven’t you enough to do tack- 
ling the Trusts, without mixing up 
in this Wild West Exhibition? 
Teddy, if you don’t help me, don’t 
help the bear, and you'll see the 
darndest fight ever was. 
Yours most sincerely, 
Hooper UP.” 
And so the grim battle goes on. On 
April 1, Walter, of The Times, is 
arrested in Green Park for vagrancy. 


On the second of the month Dent 
is taken in charge at Lockhart’s 
for indulging in a ha’penny bun and 
a ha’penny coffee without possessing 
the coin of the realm with which to 
liquidate the bill. Rudyard Kipling 
is arrested by Policeman X99 for 
begging in the Strand, but escapes by 
dodging down an alley to the em- 
bankment. Reward offered by Scot- 
land Yard for his capture. National 
subscriptions for the starving British 
authors started in America on April 
15, and on the 16th Henniker Heaton 
passes the hat for The Times. April 
21. The public ceases either to buy 
or to borrow books. Mudie emigrates, 
steerage, to New Zealand, Smith 
following as a stowaway. Admirers 
of George Bernard Shaw present him 
with a pianola and a second-hand 
monkey with which to earn his living 
on our thoroughfares. The Govern- 
ment of the Isle of Man buys a big 
bass drum for Hall Caine on condition 
that he uses it only on the adjacent 
island of Great Britain. Hall Caine 
claims that he is the only author 
who has emerged from this contro- 
versy with cash, and G.B.S. holds 
that he is the only author who has 
come out of it with credit. On 
April 21 thirteen publishers fail, 
and the rest offer their books for 
any contribution the passer-by may 
put into a box at the door. The 
Times insists that even by this 
method books are too expensive. 
On May 1 The Times is issued at a 
farthing. Consternation in the Daily 
Mail office, which journal holds that 
The Times is endeavouring to form 
a Trust. Sharp fall in Daily Mail 
stock. 

June r will be for ever 
Revival of notable in the history 
Literature. of English literature, as 

marking the turning of 
the tide so far as authors are 
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concerned. The last publisher goes 
bankrupt, and Sir Gilbert Parker, with 
his usual business acumen, makes 
half-rent terms with a pavement 
artist in Piccadilly, on the arrange- 
ment that the artist shall cease 
drawing in coloured chalks idiotic 
pictures of shipwrecks, impossible 
lighthouses and portraits of Napoleon. 
He is engaged to illustrate Parker’s 
books on the stones instead. Sir 
Gilbert, in rags, seats himself on a bit 
of sacking with a pile of his own books 
by his side, the merits of which he 
loudly proclaims to the passers, inter- 
polating bis recommendations with 
startling shouts of “Buy! buy!! 
buy !!!’’ Instant revival of interest 
in literature along Piccadilly. Parker 
accumulates money enough to pur- 
chase a piece of tarpaulin to cover 
his stock in case of rain. Also second- 
hand umbrella for himself. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle spends his last 
penny in acquiring his own ~books 
at the bankrupt sale of his pub- 
lisher, borrows a barrow in Farringdon 
Street, and pushes it down Piccadilly 


yelling, ‘‘ Any books to-day ? Books 
are cheap to-day. All fresh, nice, 
new Books.” Parker throws _ vol- 


umes at him and orders him to get 
a pitch of his own. Doyle retaliates. 
Police interfere, saying they are not 
going to permit another book war. 
The authors must fight it out with 
fists in some unfrequented lane. Sir 
Arthur is moved on to Oxford Street, 
where Stanley Weyman is walking 
the gutter as a sandwich-man, with 
posters back and front and on top 
about his latest novel. Great run 
on “Sir Nigel,” also on Weyman’s 
latest book, which he sells as he walks 
along with the sandwich boards. 
All authors are living on sandwiches, 


which they eat with sandwich 
boards as tables. June 6. Times 
suspends publication, the last 


number containing a letter written 


by Mr. Alston’ Rivers from 
Kensington Workhouse, saying he 
will never give in. This appears 
under a paragraph in italics stating 
the grounds of the quarrel between 
The Times and the Publishers. 
June 7. Moberley Bell on the rates. 
June 8, Hooper and Jackson deported 
to the United States as undesirable 
aliens. President Roosevelt cables 
that he will not permit them to land 
in America. He has trouble enough 
as it is. A. E. W. etc., Mason, M.P., 
introduces a Bill into Parliament, 
seconded by Sir Henry Norman, M.P., 
prohibiting the pavement pitch of 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., and the 
barrow of Sir A. C. Doyle as unfair 
competition. Bill passes by the 
largest majority on record, as 
the Liberal Government learns 
that both Doyle and _ Parker 
are suspected of Unionist lean- 
ings. Bill thrown out by the House 
of Lords for the identical reason 
that caused it to pass triumphantly 
through the Commons. Great agita- 
tion throughout the country, but the 
House of Commons refuses to dis- 
solve, whereupon the Lords counter 
by refusing to dissolve also. H. G. 
Wells acquires a coster’s moke and 
barrow by methods which the police 
are forced to investigate. No proof 
being forthcoming he is unmolested 
(though under supervision) and pros- 
pers. Anthony Hope apprentices him- 
self to a printer in the Bordugh, 
learns the art of typography and gets 
out his own works during his spare 
time. He soon accumulates money 
enough to obtain a square meal and 
ceases dining at cabmen’s shelters. 
Marsten, former publisher, writes a 
bitter letter to The Times, from the 
Maidstone House of Detention, where 
he has been temporarily placed all 
along of having no visible means 
of support, saying he will hold out 
until the lower regions freeze over. 
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Letter for The Times _ returned 
stamped “Gone; left no address.” 


July 1, Hall Caine 
Halil Caine amazes the literary 
compelled to world by appearing 
abandon his on the streets of London 
shrinking with a decrepid single 
modesty. cylinder automobile, 
whose engine also works 
the big dium presented to him by 
the Isle of Man. His books go like 
hot cakes, scented slightly by petrol 
Mason, M.P. (seconded by Norman, 
M.P.), brings in a Bill to suppress 
this animated machine shop of Hall 
Caine as a danger to traffic. Passed 
unanimously. Thrown out by the 
Lords. Renewed excitement. Lloyd- 
George in a speech says the petrol tank 
is getting about full, and the Lords 
must go. Hall Caine retorts that 
whoever goes, he won’t. Neither will 
his motor-car most of the time, and 
the police experience great trouble 
with it. 

The next sensation in the world 
of letters is the appearance of J.M. 
Barrie in a splendid 35-horse-power, 
brand new Argyle car made by 
the Duke himself. Barrie is the only 
author who has passed scathless 
through the literary crisis; the one 
man who did not need to take to the 
cellar when the cyclonecame. Thrifty 
from his youth up, he had saved a 
bawbee here and a bawbee there from 
this book or that play, and so was 
in a position to minister to the wants 
of his starving fellow-authors, which 
action won for him the title of “ The 
Little Minister,” just as Hall Caine 
had been termed “ The Drum-Major ” 
or the “Great Drummer,” “ Drum- 
mer ” being an American term mean- 
ing a commercial traveller. 

It will always remain a disputed 
point in literary and legal circles 
regarding who was to blame for the 
collision [which occurred between 


the big Argyle and the single-cylin- 
dered car from the Isle of Man. 
The car with the brand of Caine 
upon it was badly smashed up, 
but the engines were uninjured, and 
still continued to beat the big drum, 
Hall Caine’s sales increased, owing to 
the large crowd that collected, and 
he did a roaring trade until the 
Vanguard motor ’bus, telephoned for 
by the police, came and cleared away 
the wreckage ; Hall Caine and Barrie 
both taken in charge. Sir Gilbert 
Parker prospers so that at last he 
is enabled to build a kiosk on Picca- 
dilly after the Paris fashion. Mason 
(A.E.W., M.P.) and Norman (Sir 
Henry, M.P.) bring in a Bill entitled 
“For the Removing of Obstructions 
on Piccadilly,” palpably directed 
against Parker, which is carried with 
enthusiasm in the Commons, and 
ejected with equal enthusiasm by 
the Lords. Sir Gilbert Parker, pros- 
pering enormously through the sale 
of his books direct to the public, 
generously places the head of the 
defunct firm of Harper and Brothers 
in charge of the kiosk on a percentage 
basis. The poor Harper had been 
tramping the streets with his harp, 
and is most grateful for the chance 
of earning bread and handling books 
once more. Sir Gilbert Parker re- 
sumes his place in the House of 
Commons, and swears he will block 
any bill that either Mason or Norman 
inaugurate. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
who now has five automobiles touring 
the country, disposing of his books, 
places members of the late firm of 
Smith, Elder and Co. in charge ot the 
machines, which relieves the rates 
in the various localities these men 
have frequented since the great smash- 
up in the publishing line. One by 
one the opulent authors call from the 
workhouses and the Salvation Army 
shelters, and the doss-houses, the 
publishers of other days, and set 
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them up in business, keeping them, 
however, under strict surveillance, 
and holding them rigidly to the ten 
percent.commission. Literary agents, 
and all other middle-men in the book 
line, completely disappear towards 
the end of September. Many authors 
set up their own printing shops and, by 
the help of motor-cars, flood the coun- 
try with literature (so-called). Cable 
news from New Zealand in October 
states that Smith and Mudie, who 
started operations there in the sum- 
mer, are engaged in a fierce book 
war with the Auckland Daily Express. 
News received in London with in- 
difference. By November 1, Horace 
Annesley Vachell has sold three 
million five hundred thousand copies 
of “Her Son,” and buys a palatial 
residence, formerly owned by a South 
African millionaire, in Park Lane. 
On December the first the Liberal 


Government abolishes the House of 
Lords, but the vacant lordly chamber 
is promptly occupied by the Society 
of Authors, G. Herbert Thring, Secre- 
tary, being made Lord Chancellor, 
and Hall Caine, Poet Laureate. Nor- 
man and Mason becomé reconciled 
to their fellow-authors, are forgiven, 
and take their places in the new 
House of Lords, or, to give it its 
proper title, the House of Lordly 
Authors. The authors being so clever 
at writing, and having gathered to 
themselves nearly all the wealth of 
the nation, hold the Commons in a 
state of tyranny and _ subjection, 
greatly to the benefit of the land. 
The doings of this new oligarchy 
belong to the history of 1908, and 
as my prophetic powers extend 
only over twelve months, these 
predictions will be resumed in the 
Idlers’ Club for New Year’s Day, 1908. 
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